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A LOOK AHEAD 





Testing period ahead... 
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HEAD is a severe testing period both for 

industry and for government. 

There will be the shock on business and on 
finance of important railroad receiverships, 
unless present signs fail. 

A new wage and hour control law—much 
broader in its terms than Congress really had 
intended—must now be digested by employ- 
ers in a period of intense deflation. 

The new machinery for farm control is 
about to meet the impact of huge commodity 
supplies seeking market and thereby increas- 
ing pressure on prices. 

President Roosevelt intends to ride out the 
storm during the next few months. 

But at the same time, Mr. Roosevelt will 
step up sharply the volume of government 
cash that already is flowing out to ease some 
of the strains. 

A fall turn for the better in the general 
business situation is counted on to ease 
others. By next year government spending 
will approach record proportions to push 
along any new recovery. 

Not to be crossed off entirely is the chance 
that the present Congress may be called back 
before the election time if the business trend 
titrould fail to improve. 


The definite trend, as a result of these and 
ether factors, is toward reflation, if not actual 
inflation. 

Markets tend to reflect this prospect. Gov- 
ernment policy is being directed to make it 
inevitable. 

Billions in bank deposits are underwritten 
through deposit insurance. Other billions of 
farm and city property values are underwrit- 
ten by HOLC and FCA. Farm commodity 
prices are being underwritten on a growing 
scale through commodity loans. Wage and 
hour controls now are to place a bottom under 
Jabor prices. 

More deflation 
losses to the government. 
to float the country to easier times on an 
abundant supply either of credit or currency. 

White House thinking is in that direction. 


could bring staggering 
The alternative is 


A coming tussle will be over additional 
steps to produce reflation. 

Mr. Roosevelt, 
new spending and lending 


temporarily, counts on his 
powers. 

Some business groups are urging more dol- 
Jar devaluation. The President's deepest per- 
sonal animosities are directed toward leaders 
of these groups, precluding action along that 
line. One lesson, from October, 1933, to Jan- 
uary, 1934, 
that approach. 

Most importance should be attached to 
latest expressions of Marriner S. Eccles, Re- 
serve Board chairman, 

Control over the base for bank credit, now 
held by the Reserve Board, Mr. Eccles says, 
must be augmented by control over the actual 
lending policies of privately-owned banks. 
This means that an important White House 
adviser is thinking in terms of something 
close to direct government banking. A 
further trend in that direction can be ex- 
pected. 

In Congress a growing bloc of Senate and 
House votes is lining up for new currency 
to be issued against the country’s huge gold 
supplies. Mr. Roosevelt will oppose that ap- 
proach to fund raising. However, its appeal 
cannot be forgotten. 


soured President Roosevelt on 


Wage and hour controls will take on in- 
creasing importance. The President actually 
got a stronger Jaw than either House had in- 
tended earlier to give. (For answers to ques- 
tions about this law see Newsgram on Page 3.) 

The decision to let financially hard-pressed 
railroads sink or swim is deliberate. The 
drift definitely is toward a Jarger measure of 
government control over the operation of rail- 
roads, if not toward actual government own- 
ership, after liquidation of some present rail- 
road debt. 

Underlying present Presidential policies 
are these objectives: to bolster wages and 
farm prices; to press in every way for lower 
prices of finished goods at retail by narrow- 
ing spreads between raw material and finished 
goods prices; to let business profits come out 
of increased volume. 
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"TAX CHANGES TO MEET BUSINESS OBJECTIONS 





4 BILLIONS FOR RELIEF AND RECOVERY 





WAGE HOUR CONTROLS IN INDUSTRY 





BILLION DOLLARS FOR BIGGER NAVY 





STUDY OF MONOPOLIES 





ENLARGEMENT OF MERCHANT MARINE 





REMODELED PURE FOODS AND DRUGS LAW 





FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FOR RAIL WORKERS 





ADDED SUBSIDY OF $212,000,000 TO FARMERS 





INCREASED TRADE COMMISSION POWER OVER ADVERTISING 





SEC REGULATION OF OVER-THE-COUNTER TRADING 





BROAD POWER TO RFC FOR LOAN MAKING 





TERMS OF HOME FINANCING 





CENTRALIZED CONTROL OF CIVIL AVIATION 





NATIONAL FLOOD-CONTROL PROGRAM 





FAILED OF ENACTMENT 


ar: 2 BILLION DOLLARS OF TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS 


REORGANIZATION OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 





FINANCIAL AID FOR RAILROADS 





TIGHTER LABOR STANDARDS ON GOVERN MENT WORK 





SEVEN“LITTLE TVA'S” 





RESTRICTION ON PROFITS IN WAR TIME 





REVISION OF NEUTRALITY ACT 





FEDERAL LICENSING OF CORPOR 


| GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS : 


LEGALIZED WIRE-TAPPING FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT 
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What the Congress Did and Didn't Do; 
The Effect on Industry, Labor and Public 


of 
during the 


 Paaecnpery resumed heavy production 


seated importance, 


June 16. 


laws of de an 
session that ended 

Several million farmers, 
ployed workers, other millions of unemployed, 


more millions of em- 


a very large number of employers, all business 
men, most financiers and the 
to be affected by the actions that Congress 


world in general 
are 
took. 

These actions compare in their effect with the 
the historic one-hundred-day 
after 


actions taken by 
Congress that 
March 4, 1933. 

Yet what the latest 
rivals in importance 


sat almost immediately 
session of Congress did 
not do, what it did do. 
The 
the principal things that Congress did not 
do are revealed by a glance at the pictégram at 
the top of this page. Both the 
gress and the refusals or the failures to act and 


principal things that mgress did do, 


and 
actions of Con- 


the defeats administered all were crammed 
into one hundred and twelve sittings on the part 
hundred and seventeen 


of the Senate and one 


sittings on the part of the House. 


SECOND NEW DEAL CREATED 

It was in the accomplishments of this latest 
session of Congress that most resemblance was 
found to the historic special session of 1933. 

That Congress of five years ago created the 
first program of spending for recovery. The 
just ended revived that idea on an 
even broader scale. 

Wage and hour controls first were voted by 
the one-hundred-day Congress. Now the latest 
Congress has re-created wage hour 
trols, not on an emergency basis, but on a per- 
manent basis. 

A broad plan of 
agriculture first was approved by the 19: 
gress. A broader, permanent plan for 
ernment over agriculture 
brought into being by this last Congress. 

Essentially the final session of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress created:a second New Deal to 
take the place of the first New Deal created by 
the first session of the Seventy-third Congress. 

Yet, the record this result was 
scarcely looked for in the early days of the ses- 
sion that began last January, after a special 
session that had started the previous November 
15 and had resulted in no accomplishment. 

During the first months of the session Con- 
gress carried a chip on its shoulder. 

Its members recreated a new farm control 
program after a deepening depression 
brought action. The Presid«w:it was ignored in 
re-writing the income tax law to be applied to 
corporation income and the tax to be levied 
against income derived from sale of capital 
assets that had increased in price. The Presi- 
dent was defeated on the issue of reorganizing 
the administrative departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government. 

But then, the record also discloses, 


Congress 


and con- 


control over 
33 Con- 


Government 


Gov- 


conrol has’ been 


discloses, 


only 


there oc- 
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curred a sudden shift of sentiment. Congress 
removed the chip from its own sher4der. 

Both Houses went along with the idea of 
making it easier to finance the ownership of a 
home. They quickly approved plan to authorize 
a greatly increased navy. They jumped at the 
chance to extend the power of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to lend money to busi- 
ness men and others wanting to borrow against 
good assets. 


RECORD APPROPRIATIONS 


Then in a burst of speed, 
records with appropriations totalling more than 
twelve billion dollars of which nearly four bil- 
lion were earmarked for relief and recovery. It 
rewrote the thirty-two year old Food and Drug 
Act, approved plans for building a larger mer- 
chant marine, gave railroad workers a separate 
system of unemployment insurance, established 
wage and hour controls in industry, voted for 
a vast program of flood control, increased the 


Congress broke 
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powers of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and decided in favor of a broad investi- 
gation into monopolies. 

In nearly all of these Acts, the Senate and 
the House approved broad grants of power to 
the President, both in the spending of money 
and in the operation of the Government. 

A nod from the White House proved sufficient 
to get action usually on terms that the White 
House specified. 

WHAT WAS LEFT UNDONE 

Even so, Congress left a number of things 
undone. 

Railroads were offered no help to tide them 
over the next few months when they will be 
forced to raise a lot of money to meet interest 
payments. President Roosevelt did not try 
hard to induce Congress to qpen the RFC treas- 
ury to the hard-pressed roads. 

The President’s plan for seven “little TVA’s” 
—involving regional planning—was allowed to 
die quietly. So was the plan to require all 
contractors bidding on orders for more than two 
thousand dollars to meet the Government’s 
special labor standards and to abide by the 
orders of the National Labor Relations Board. 

An expression from the President failed to 
get action on a plan to limit the profits of busi- 
ness in war-time. 

Left over for another Congress to consider 
were plans to require corporations to acquire 
licenses from the Federal Government before 
doing business. This plan is due to assume in- 
creased importance in sessions to come. So is 
a plan for Government ownership of the Federal 
Reserve banking system and another plan for 
the re-organization of Federal Government de- 
partments. 

In fact, when Congress left Washington on 
June 16, many members were quietly predicting 
that they would be back in special session to 
deal with problems that remained unsolved at 
the time of adjournment. Principal of these 
problems were those that concerned the hard- 
pressed railroad industry. 

Other problems, including those of Govern- 
ment finance, of bank practice, of relief, of Gov- 
ernment-business relations and of farm con- 
trol, remained to be faced whenever Congress 
came back again. 

All through recent months, however, one 
difference has distinguished this latest session 
of Congress from the one-hundred-day session 
of 1933. 

The earlier session began in a period of crisis 
and progressed in a period of rapidly improv- 
ing business. The session just closing began in 
what looked like moderately good times and 
progressed in a period of deepening depression. 

In both cases the production of laws of funda- 
mental importance was large. 

(An analysis of the Acts of the recent 

Congress session is to be found on Page 4.) 
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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Two farewells to Congress... A 
wedding . . . warning to politicians 


. yardstick applied. 





“IT hope that during the coming mcnths 
all of you will have a happy vacation.’ 

“IT am confident that the country /oins 

with me in the belief that this session of 

Congress has resulted in much cons 

tive legislation for the benefit of the 

people.” 

A WORLD of difference lay between those 
two sentences from the pen of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

The first was written on August 21, 
bid Congress Godspeed upon the ai! 
ment of a session all but bereft of leg 
accomplishment. The President still t t 
sting of defeat on the Supreme Court issue, 
He wrote tersely. 

The second reached the Capitol on June 
16, 1938. The President was going into the 
summer with most of the authority he had 
asked from Congress and larger appropria- 
tions than he had requested for use in the year 
beginning July 1. He had a smile on. 


CONGRESS CHANGE IN TEMPO 

The avenues of action open to Mr. Roose- 
velt had been set definitely for at least six 
months. A Congress rebellious in its first 
session was singing adjournment songs after 
accepting White House leadership more often 
than not in its third session. 

Many Senators and Representatives al- 
ready were on the way home, there to thrust 
themselves into the primary and election 
campaigns. 

Mr. Roosevelt himself caught,the next train 
out after the final gavels fell, bound for Mas- 
sachusetts to attend the wedding of his only 
unmarried son, John, two days later. 

A yachting return to New York was his 
next choice. While he relaxed briefly at sea, 
bulky bags of documents from Washington 
were accumulating for attention at his home 
in Hyde Park. Numerous bills enacted in the 
last hours of Congres awaited signature or 
veto. 

(For details of what Congress did, see 
article on this page, Newsgrams on Page 2, 
and digest of major laws on Page 4.) 


CROWDED WEEKS AHEAD 
Several busy weeks are ahead for the Presi- 
dent before he leaves for the West Coast ona 
trip which will take him into States where 
little brotherly love is evident in the Demo- 


[Continued on Page 3.] 
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—Harris & Ewing 
ALL ABOARD 
Scattered to the four corners of the country, 
legislators were sure of one thing before leaving 
the Capital, their passage was paid by Uncle Sam. 
Photo shows Rep. William M. Colmer and Rep. 
Virginia Jenckes getting their mileage. 
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Spending, '38 Style; 
Can It Be Speeded? 





Government marshals its billions 
to speed to the aid of business. 

But plans must be drawn, prepa- 
rations made; the peak of spending 
is not to come before 1939. 

Some of the things business can 
expect from the program are out- 
lined here. 











UMP-PRIMING, 1938 style, promises to get 
under way more rapidly than when the Gov- 
ernment first undertook to increase business 
activity and employment by liberal spending in 
1933. 

Even so, several months probably will elapse 
before any substantial effects will begin to show 
on the balance sheets of the corner grocer or 
the corporation. The official expectation is for 
measurable results by late fall and a peak, so 
far as Government-induced activity is ‘con- 
cerned, during 1939. 

In contrast with the unpreparedness of five 
years ago, the agencies involved have been mak- 
ing ready for weeks. 

The Works Progress Administration is adding 
to its rolls. The pace probably will increase when 
another $1,425,000,000 becomes available July 1. 
Estimates are that an average of 2,800,000 per- 
sons will hold work relief jobs in the next eighi 
months. The winter high may exceed 3,000,000. 

A substantial proportion of the appropriation 
will go for materials the relief workers will use 
to build streets, parks, etc. More will be spent 
to buy them food and clothing. The aim is 
thereby to spur private business so the hard- 
ware dealer or textile manufacturer, for exam- 
ple, will need more employes. 


PWA FUNDS ARE SLOWER 


The Public Works Administration has a $965,- 
000,000 lease on life. It can make gifts to vil- 
lages or counties of almost half the cost of a 
hospital or jail or waterworks and lend the rest. 
But this money will not get into circulation as 
readily as the work relief money. 

It takes from 30 to 60 days or longer to break 
ground on a project after PWA says “O. K.” 
Land must be bought, bids must be let. To speed 
the procedure, PWA is requiring that projects it 
finances must be started by January 1. 

A list of 2,000 allotments, for projects costing 
altogether more than half a billion dollars, was 
prepared for announcement with the signing of 
the bill. The applications had been left over 
when the original PWA funds ran out. It was 
certified in each case that preparations to build 
could begin immediately. 

An indication of what the immediate allot- 
ments might mean for business is given by an 
official estimate that $165,000,000 will go for pay- 
rolls, to be spent for consumer goods, and more 
than $400,000,000 for steel, cement and other 
heavy goods. By the time this money gets out, 
action will be had on many of the additional 
applications coming in. 


THE SLUM PROGRAM 


Authorized now to lend up to $800,000,000 for 
slum clearance projects, the United States Hous- 
ing Authority also expects to get operating more 
rapidly. To date it has put out less than $20,000,- 
000 of the $337,000,000 in loans for which com- 
mitments have been made. 

Delays of a month to six months in breaking 
ground have been caused up to date by the 
necessity for perfecting building plans, acquiring 
land, and the like. In view of progress now being 
made on a number of applications, however, the 
Authority is arranging to step up its payments. 

Nor will the Federal spending and lending stop 
there in the year about to begin. Congress pro- 
vided generously for subsidies to farmers, war- 
ship construction, purchase of aircraft, flood con- 
trol works, electrification of rural areas and aid 
to states in building highways. 

How much the total will add to the public 
debt is a question because so much of the pump- 
priming is to be made through loans. One es- 
simaate is that the debt will rise in a year from 
the present $37,379,000,000 to more than $45,000,- 
000,000. 
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Bids to Administer the Wage-Hour Law—SEC Active 


Anti-trust and ‘“Fascism’—A Joker—Special Session Talk 


Edward F. McGrady, former As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor, and 
Lloyd Garrison, former chairman 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board, are in line for bids to be- 
come Administrator of the new 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Nei- 
ther is expected to accept. The 
search is for an individual with 
a national reputation and with 
sympathy for the labor view- 
point, 
xk * 


Appointment of Senators Borah 
and O'Mahoney to the commit- 
tee which will investigate mo- 
nopolies is expected by some of 
their colleagues to result in a 
search for arguments to support 
their joint bill for Federal li- 
censing of corporations. 


x** 


A plan to let millers turn surplus 
wheat into flour, receiving as 
compensation the bran that re- 
sults, with the flour then to be 
distributed to the unemployed, is 
hitting the snag of objection 
from the office of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Objection is 
based on the idea that millers 
then would. sel] the bran, upset- 
ting markets for livestock feed. 


xk 


Left-wing Treasury advisers are 
strongly urging that the Federal 
Government go directly into the 
business of manufacturing ce- 
ment to fill needs that private 





companies are refusing to fill. 
The companies dislike the Gov- 
ernment terms on competitive 
bidding. The Treasury advisers 
contend that wherever private 
industry refuses to compete for 
Government business, the Gov- 
ernment should go into that 
business itself. 


se @ @ 


Feelings are beginning to run 
high between two groups of 
White House economic advisers. 
Those who argue that the road 
to future recovery lies along the 
path of anti-trust enforcement 
and pulverization of big business 
call those who argue for plan- 
ning “fascists.” Mr. Roosevelt 
at the moment is siding with the 
advocates of competition. 


x * 


The refusal of Admiral Yarnell 
in Shanghai to heed Japanese 
suggestions that American war- 
ships be withdrawn from areas 
of prospective battle is reported 
to have been made with the 
knowledge and consent of the 
President. 
xk 


A joker in the new wage and 
hour law, inserted by Senator 
Borah, applies the terms of the 
law to this country’s “posses- 
sions”, Protests already are 
being received from Puerto Rico, 
where the wages are a few cents 
a day instead of 25 or 40 cents 








an hour. Government legal ex- 
perts think that enforcement of 
this section of the law may open 
the way for Jegal attacks. 

* ¢ © 


Henry Morgenthau, Secretary of 
the Treasury, blames a private 
group of business men who are 
interested in money tinkering 
for the persistent rumors from 
Europe that the American dol- 
lar is to be devalued again. Word 
is being passed quietly that any 
new money maneuvers will be 
forced by Congress and will not 
result from White House action, 
kk 


Reports are that the State De- 
partment does not intend to di- 
vulge terms of the Mexican pro- 
posal to compensate for the 
American oil properties taken 
over by the Government there, 
until it is certain that American 
interests will not align them- 
selves against the Department. 
The official liking is for a status 


of “a polite go-between.” 
xk 


The Department of Justice, on 
the basis of past expressions by 
the Justices who now sit on the 
Supreme Court, is convinced 
that the Court will reverse the 
stand taken in 1919 when it 
threw out the first child labor 
law. The question will come up 
in challenges of the new law reg- 
ulating wages and hours and 
barring child labor. 


+ 





Leave-taking Congressmen heard 
anew that the idea of calling 
them back into special session 
after summer has passed is being 
toyed with at the WAite House. 
They were inclined to place lit- 
tle stack in the possibility. 
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The fact that the first minimum 
wage and maximum hour stand- 
ards become effective automat- 
ically 120 days after signing of 
the bill into law made campaign- 
minded Congressmen recall that 
the November election will not 
be far off at that time. 


x ** 


An intensive undercover dis- 
pute over who should be nomi- 
nated to succeed the late Senator 
Copeland, of New York, already 
is underway in Democratic ranks, 
The lines of division are like 
those on the Governorship, pro- 
and-anti-New Deal. 


xe 


Spokesmen for the Federal Re- 
serve Board refuse to go along 
with the ideas of other agencies 
seeking to formulate a uniform 
bank examination program. A 
compromise is being sought be- 
tween the viewpoint of the 
Board, the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, the office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks. 


Harris & Ewing 
LAST “ACT” OF CONGRESS 
A last mutual smoke and Vice President Garner 
(left) and Speaker Bankhead went their respec- 
tive ways, one to vacation, the other to work for 
reelection. 
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The Railroad Woes: 
U.S. Control Coming? 





Railroads cut adrift. Congress 
decides on sink or swim policy. 
Trouble for largest commercial 


enterprise. 
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Why Mr. Roosevelt Is Smiling . . . Congratulations 
For Legislators . . . A Wedding and a Cruise 


session which he called into being in no way 


HE soft tinkle of a telephone flattened 
against the walls of the President’s office. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt hearing it might have 
permitted himself a deep chuckle and a reflective 
smile as he sat at his desk twiddling his pen. 


A year ago it was not so when a rebel Senate 
pummeled the Supreme Court enlargement bill 
into pulp. It was not even so last fall when a 
rebel House put the skids under the wages and 
hours bill and headed it right for a pigeonhole, 
also taking occasion to thwack the living day- 
lights out of the reorganization bill. 


And yet last week President Roosevelt could 
sit back in his swivel chair, puff luxuriously at 
his cigarette, talk animatedly over the ’phone 
to his liaison agents on Capitol Hill, smile 
warmly at the visitors who trooped in and out 
of his office. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt was in full stride 
and while the 75th Congress went through its 
death throes, the Chief Executive applied his 
stethoscope to the legislative body, prescribed 
the proper tonics and stimulants, gravely ac- 
knowledged its last will and testament. 


KEEPING AN EYE Lights winked on and 


ON CONGRESS AS IT °! the White House 
telephone switchboard as 
NEARS ITS CLOSE 


nimble fingered opera- 
tors kept the lines open between 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and Capitol Hill. Messengers 
trotted in and out the Executive Mansion. 
Genial winks broke the customary stern facial 
lines of the secret service agents. Cigarette 
and cigar smoke ballooned a blue haze over the 
whispered conferences in the Executive Offices, 
in the Senate and House cloakrooms. When 
the legislative processes stumbled into dead end 
obstacles, Majority Leader Barkley snapped up 
his ‘phone, called the President for advice. 

The long shadow of Charles West may not 
have draped its liaison length over the legisla- 
tive windup, but there was Tommy Corcoran 
wrapped in yards of telephone wire to whisper 
or roar as the occasion warranted. There was 
the urbane Assistant to the Attorney General, 
Joseph B. Keenan, to apply the necessary 
unguents to the Senate, there was son Jimmy 
Roosevelt to handle the smaller but in no wise 
less important details stemming from the 
House. 

And over them all working with an agility 





—Harris & Ewing 
IT RANG THE BELL 


Maybe it was the story about what the postman 
does with his day off—at any rate the President 
got a great kick out of the one told when officials 
of the National Association of Letter Carriers 
called to invite him to their Golden Jubilee Con- 
vention this September. Standing, left to right; 
Postmaster General Farley, Edward J. Gainor, 
Association President, and Senator F. Ryan Duffy. 





born of experience and natural talents, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt presided. He needed no 
clairvoyant to fondle a crystal ball and unc- 
tuously predict success. At 8:22 p. m., June 
16, Mr. Roosevelt knew that buried somewhere 
in the litter of correspondence and documents 
on his desk he would find a wages and hours 
law, a relief and recovery law, a much remodeled 
pure food and drug law, a powerful national 
flood control law, and—nary a sign of the pro- 
posal to stymie PWA-financed municipal 
power projects. 

As the Presidential Special streaked out of 
Washington that same night to Massachusetts, 
the Chief Executive just before he closed his 
eyes to the velvet blackness of night and his 
ears to the steady click click of steel on steel 
could juggle year old events and have them 
fall with accurate precision into place. 

After touring the West last fall, Mr, Roose- 
velt sensed warm approval in the hearty ova- 
tions he received from John Public. The special 





matched that reception. Even after the Yule 
holiday with the next regular session of Con- 
gress underway the President was still battling 
strong cross currents of opposition. 

Then rolling up his shirtsleeves he delivered 
a strategic blow at “feudalism” in his Georgia 
speech. Time and again he dropped the wages 
and hours bill into Congress’ lap. After the 
success of Lister Hill in Alabama and Claude 
Pepper in Florida, Congress began to play wet 
nurse to the White House legislative proposals. 
And, like Topsy, things ‘jes growed on Capitol 
Hill. 

Affable then was the President last week as 
his ‘phones kept a constant buzzing of good 
news, as he gladly shot his stamp of approval on 
certain compromises, as his legislative aides 
chalked the wins on the White House score- 
board, as friends dropped in for chats, as plans 
carefully laid sent the Chief Executive up to 
son John’s wedding. 


When the last fistfull 
THEN A CRUISE of rice had been thrown, 
when the last hearty 
ON THE OCEAN goodbyes had gone float- 
ing into air surcharged with the heady scent of 
thousands of bridal flowers and the more ple- 
bian aroma of hot dogs required for the throngs 
of sightseers, Franklin Delano Roosevelt could 
sit on the afterdeck of the “Potomac,” sniff the 
fresh salt air of the ocean and quietly contem- 
plate the odyssey of his forthcoming rear plat- 
form hop through the great American hinter- 
land, 

And as the first six months of 1938 rolled to 
the finish line, there might have been a wonder- 
ing thought buzzing before him. Why it was 
that with all the traditional odds against any 
second-term President, with the business curve 
still slanting downward, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, President and Man, had been able 
to sit tight, take torrents of criticism and ap- 
plause, and emerge with the symbols of his 
social and economic objectives still intact. 

If sitting on that afterdeck he said “phenom- 
enon” to himself and let it go at that, no one 
heard him. But if he looked out across the blue 
Atlantic swell and murmured “strategy”, then 
in the weeks ahead his every move and gesture 


will bear watching for “things to come.” 
DEREK Fox. 


SHOWER OF RICE, 








S ONE of its last acts, Congress washed its 
hands of this nation’s railroad problem. 


To the leaders in the Senate and the House 
went word that the issue was whether a vast 
industry was to de allowed to sink without Gove 
ernment aid or to be helped to swim to tempoe 
rary safety with Government financial aid. 

From the leaders in Congress came word that 
the railroads could either sink or swim, depend- 
ing upon their own resources. 

Thirty-eight of the nation’s Class I railroads, 
involving more than one-third of the total rail- 
road mileage, already have sunk into receiver- 
ship or bankruptcy. The RFC informed the 
White House that twenty-seven more, including 
some of the largest, would sink with the re- 
mainder unless Government extended a helping 
hand. 

The result could be the nearest approach in 
the 1938 depression to the banking collapse of 
the 1929-33 depression. 


EFFECTS WIDESPREAD 
A new series of railroad receiverships could 
result in further drastic deflation of railroad 
employment, definite losses to the banks and in- 
surance companies and universities and insur- 
ance beneficiaries whose holdings of railroad 
bonds are heavy. Defaults involving hundreds 
of millions of dollars are definitely in prospect. 
The Government itself, through the RFC, has 
more than $350,000,000 of its own funds in roads 
that are on the brink of financial trouble 
Once those roads topple over the brink the 
Government gains a powerful voice in their af- 
fairs. Only a slight push would be needed, RFC 
officials admit, to result in Government opera- 
tion or even ownership of affected railroads. 
The reason for this situation is that the Class 
I railroads of the nation are now, as a group, 
earning little more than their bare operating 
expenses, let alone interest on their debt and 
expenditures for improvement or moderniza- 
tion. In the first f-ur months of 1938 the net 
operating income of :hese roads was $28,791,000, 
representing a retutsu of 0.44 per cent on their 
property investment. 


TRAFFIC LACK!NG 

Back of that situation is the fact that railroads 
simply are not getting the business they need to 
meet expenses and to pay the interest on their 
debt. 

For the week ending June 11, loadings of reve- 
nue freight totaled only 553,854 cars, a decrease 
of 26.2 per cent from last year and a decrease of 
40.8 per cent from the same week in 1930. The 
one thing that now could give the railroads an- 
other chance to swim would be a sensational rise 
in business volume that would enable them to 
carry more freight. 

It was last April 11 that President Roosevelt 
sent to Congress an array of reports showing the 
seriousness of the financial situation confronting 
the railroads. 

At that time Mr. Roosevelt was being charged 
with dictatorial ambitions and so he made no 
recommendations of his own, leaving to Congress 
any initiative to deal with the problem. Two 
months later, having made no moves to treat the 
problem outlined by the reports submitted to 
them by President Roosevelt, Congress decided 
to let the whole matter drop. 


nf&C LOANS IN DOUBT 

As a result, officials say, it now is doubtful that 
the RFC can make more rescue loans because 
of the fact that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee must certify to the financial soundness 
of the borrowing road before a loan can be made, 


Railroad managements themselves made few 
efforts to get herp from the Government. Their 
position was that new debt, giving prior claims 
to the Government, would hardly be a solution 
for a problem that was based in important part 
upon too much existing debt. 

Today, consequently, sees the nation’s largest 
commercial enterprise heading for 
trouble. 
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cratic primary campaigns. Con- 
jecture about what he will say in 
these States is increasing in view 
of an order by the Senate cam- 
paign funds investigating com- 
mittee for Government agencies 
to keep aloof from politics. 
The order resulted from resent- 
ment in the Senate against politi- 
cal activities by presidential ad- 
visers. After Secretary Ickes had 
taken a position in the Oregon 
primary and Harry Hopkins in 
the Iowa primary, it developed 
that an unofficial “elimination 
committee” had been formed to 
oppose anti-New Deal candidates. 
Failure met efforts in the Sen- 
ate to institute an investigation 
into whether WPA i 
politics. Mr. Roosevelt 
nothing about those resolutions. 
Finally, the Senate the 
campaign funds committee appro- 
priation to $50,000 and authorized 
it to act, without mentioning 
WPA by name. The Senate com- 
mittee order, accompanied by a 
warning that violators would be 
the first step 


is active in 
said 


raised 


prosecuted, was 
taken. 

One of the most pressing prob- 
lems facing the President has to 
do with railroads threatened by 
bankruptcy. Although the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
said a number of roads are in that 
condition and receiverships could 
further unsetle business, a bill to 
enable the roads to borrow more 
easily from the RFC failed in the 
closing hours of Congress. 

One Democratic leader, Repre- 
sentative O’Connor, of New York, 
predicts that a special session of 
Congress will be necessary to 
deal with that situation unless 
business improves substantially. 
Hesitancy of the White House to 
apply pressure for the lending 
legislation did not sit so well 
with its supporters. 

John L. Lewis, of the CIO, was 
less inclined than the President 
to keep hands off in the adjourn- 
ment hours regarding a matter of 
interest to him. On two visits to 
the Capitol he demanded action 
on a Government contracts bill 
wanted by labor. Congressmen 
refused to heed him. 

Mr. with 
other major problem in his 
formal message to Congress. 
transmitted a long-awaited 
port disclosing how the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority keeps its 
books. 

The method is important be- 
cause of the dispute whether 
TVA rates for electric power 
properly can be considered a 
“yardstick” by which to measure 
the justness of private power 
rates. The breakdown of costs 


Roosevelt dealt an- 
last 
He 


re- 





(Jomsgrazae THE WAGE-HOUR QUESTIONS: 
HOW WILL LAW WORK? THE ANSWERS 


HE President and his advisers are # sixteen years of age and now em- ¢# without substantially afiecting em- # erners to 


described as aighly pleased with 
the law under which hours of work, 
wages of labor and employment of 
children in American industry now 
will be regulated. 

In that law are broad 
power, few hampering restriction 
upon its administrator, and a be- 
ginning of what can become a revo- 
lution through the use of political 


grants of 





The possible effects of 
the new Wage-Hour Act 
dawn but slowly on Ameri- 
can business men, but some 
are now awakening to the 
fact the legisiation can prove 
as drastic as the NRA. 

A concise explanation of 
what employers may and may 
not do is set forth—question 
and answer—in this article. 





power to fix labor standards for all 
workers. 

What came through the legislative 
mill in the closing days of Congress 
is a law closely in line with White 
House wishes. 

Kinks have been 
bility has been added 
been expanded until 
House representatives, who worked 
on the legislation from the first, 
frankly say that, from their point 
of view, they have a better law 
than they looked for. 


THE IMMEDIATE EFFECTS 
As an almost immediate result of 
that law: 


removed, flexi- 
powers have 
the White 


Every employer oi labor will need 
to determine whether the new re- 
quirements apply to him and, if so, 
whether his standards meet those 
requirements. 

Nearly 2,500,000 workers will be 
confronted with the prospect of some 
adjustment in hours of work that 
may have some effect on the total 
of their wages. 

About three-quarters of a million 
workers will be able to look forward 
to an increase in hourly rates of 
pay some time in October. 


Several thousand children under 


of TVA dams on the books re- 
vealed that 52 per cent of the 
costs is allotted to power pur- 
poses. Whether the Congres- 
sional committee investigating 
the TVA will this a 
proper apportionment is a ques- 


consider 


tion. 


While such domestic matters 
concern other the 
Government, relations with Japan 
and Germany remain of primary 
interest to the State Department. 
A refusal last week to comply 
with a Japanese suggestion that 
American warships be withdrawn 
from the vicinity of Hankow in 
China was abrupt. So, too, was 
a formal challenge of Germany’s 
position that it is not responsible 
for foreign debts of the former 
Austrian Government. 
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ployed in industry will, also in Oc- 
tober, be required to way to 
older workers. 


HOW LAW WILL OPERATE 


But it is in the questions that 
arise concerning the actual] and de- 
tailed operation of the new law that 
the greatest practical interest at- 
taches at this time. The following 
series of questions and answers is 
designed to anticipate many of the 
questions that now will arise and to 
provide answers given by officials 
who had a hand in drafting the 
legislation 


give 


First of all, what tn 
the wage and hour control law do? 

It seeks to fix a bottom, of 25 
cents an hour the first year, 30 
cents an hour the second year, and 
40 cents an hour as “eco- 
nomically possible,’ under wages 
paid to workers in industry and 
commerce. It fixes a top of 44 hours 
in one week the first year, 42 hours 
the second year and 40 hours there- 
after above which workers in indus- 
try and commerce may not be em- 
ployed unless paid at time and one- 
half for overtime. It prohibits the 
employment of children under 16 


soon as 


general doe: 


ployment. 

Who operates this machinery? 

It will be operated by an Admin- 
istrator of the Labor Standards Act 
This Administrator will be appointed 
by the President, and must be con- 
firmed by the Senate. He is to be a 
highly important Government of- 
ficial. The Administrator, if tem- 
peramentally so inclined, could ex- 
ercise powers comparable to those 
exercised by Gen. Hugh S. Johnson 
when running the NRA 

How is that so? 

Because the terms of this Act have 
turned out to be much more flexible 
than either the Senate or the House 
at first intended. Those terms give 
broad powers to the Administrator.: 

What are some of those powers? 

One is to appoint, as soon as prac- 
ticable, one or more industry com- 
mittees for each industry of the 
country. Each committee will con- 
sist of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of the public, of the em- 
ployers and of the employes. An- 
other is to call these committees into 
meeting at any time after the new 
law is effective to consider increas- 
ing the minimum wages above the 
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Harris & Ewing 


THE NATIONAL “CLEARING HOUSE” FOR 
WAGES AND HOURS 
In the Department of Labor building there may soon be scenes 
reminiscent of the old Blue Eagle days when industry and labor 
meet under the eyes of official umpires to state their views with 
regard to the new wage and hours law. 





years of age, and under 18 years of 
age in hazardous occupations, ex- 
cept where special permission is ob- 
tained from the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor. 

When do these new requirements 
go into effect? 

The answer is: 
the date the Act is 
after the middle of 
THE EXEMPTIONS 

Who is exempted from the re- 


quirements 


120 
signed 
October. 


days from 
or soon 


> 


All executives, all administrative 


employees, all professional workers, 
salesmen, all employes 
trades 


em- 


all outside 
in retail trade or in service 
in intrastate commerce, all 
ployes of agriculture, all seamen, all 
employes in the fishing industry, all 
employes of weekly or semi-weekly 
newspapers of less than 3,000 circu- 
lation, some employes engaged in 
the first processing of farm products. 

Are these all of the exemptions? 


No. Exempt from the limitations 
on the work week are employes of 
nterstate motor carriers, employes 
of railroads, employes engaged in 
the first processing of dairy prod- 
ucts, ginning or compressing cotton 
or processing of sugar beets, sugar 
cane or maple sap, and seasonal oc- 
cupations. 

Does that leave many workers to 
come under the terms of the Act? 


Indeed it does. All employes in 
the manufacturing and the mining 
industries are affected. So are em- 
ployes handling goods in commerce. 
How broad the Act turns out to be 
may wait upon Supreme Court de- 
terminations. 


Which are most important, the 
regulations governing hours of work 
or the regulations governing mini- 
mum wages? 


The answer is that it all depends 
upon the particular employer. Most 
employers will be affected during 
the early stages by the new limita- 
tions on hours of work. Many em- 
ployers, however, may be affected by 
minimum wages that can be placed 
into effect above the 25-cent mini- 
mum even during the first year. 


But that suggests that the 25- 
cent minimum the first year and 
the 30-cent minimum the second 
may not be the actual minimum. 
How is that? 


The answer is that the new law 
contains machinery for pushing 
minimum wages to 40 cents an hour 
just as fast as that can be done 





25 cents an hour base and up to 40 
cents an hour. 

But why are 
portant? 

Because in the power to appoint 
is the power to determine the view- 
point of the industry committee. 

Are the findings and recommenda- 
tions of these committees final in 
the fixing of minimum wages above 
the base rate of 25 cents an hour? 

Not at all. If the Administrator 
finds flaws in the committee opera- 
tions or recommendations he can 
appoint a new committee to get the 
desired result. 

Does all this mean that the Ad- 
ministrator may move at once to 
establish a minimum wage stand- 
ard above 25 cents an hour and up 
to 40 cents an hour? 

Indeed it does. No limitation 
other than that of formal procedure, 
and consideration of economic con- 
sequences, is placed upon the speed 
with which the 40-cent level might 
be reached. 

Is it likely that an effort will be 
made to establish a floor 
wages above the base minimum? 

Officials expect such an effort. 
They say that a number of im- 
portant industries want to move at 
once for a higher minimum to bols- 
ter wages against pressures that 
now are exerted against them. The 
new law applies as well to industries 
in which minimum wages already 
are above 40 cents as it does to those 
with wages under 25 cents. 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 

What about the chance for differ- 
entials between the North and the 
South? 

That chance depends pretty much 
on the Administrator and upon the 
industrial committees. The law 
says that the committees shall rec- 
ommend the “highest minimum 
wage rate” which “will not substan- 
tially curtail employment.” The 
law also says specifically that “no 
rate shall be fixed solely on a re- 
gional basis.” But the industrial 
committees and the Administrator 
in fixing minimums must consider 
competitive conditions “as affected 
by. transportation, living and pro- 
duction costs.” This seems to South- 


these powers im- 


under. 





Full text of the new wage- 
hour law, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, will 
be found on Page 10. 








insure differentials of 
scme sort. 

Then what does the new law boil 
down to as it affects wages? 

It boils down to the fact that 
continued minimum wage rates un- 
der 40 cents an hour, in affected 
industries, will depend largely upon 
the vigor with which the new Ad- 
ministrator tackles his job. He can 
move those minimum rates higher 
with considerable speed if so in- 
clined. 

Is that administration likely to 
be comparable to the early adminis- 
tralion of NRA? 

Nobody here thinksyso, although 
it could be. 


“THE HOURS OF WORK 


| 


and penalties. 


Next is the question of hours of 
work. Those hours of work are un- 
changeably fixed in the law at 44 
the first year, 42 the second and 40 
the third and thereafter. Hours of 
work in each week above that to- 
tal will have to be paid for at time- 
and-one-half rates. 

Why were these rigid work-week 
Standards set, instead of flexible 
standards? 

The answer is: For legal reasons. 
The defense on constitutional 
grounds must be based upon the ef- 
fect of hours of work on _ health. 
To have had varying standards by 
regions or occupations might have 
knocked out that argument. 

What will happen to individuals 
in occupations now involving more 
than 44 hours in each week? 

That will depend on the employ- 
ers, To escape penalties the hours 
will need to be reduced to 44. If 
the employer wishes to pay as much 
for 44 hours of work as for the 
higher prevailing total, he may. Or 
if he wants to pay time and one- 
half for the extra hours and con- 
tinue existing schedules, he can. 
Or if he wants to cut hours and cut 
pay as well, that is his privilege just 
so the pay is not cut below the 
hourly minimum. 


Who will chiefly be affected by 
the hour limitations at first? 

White collar office workers will be 
affected in largest numbers in the 
opinion of officials. 


If work in an office varies, with 
one week involving longer than 44 
hours and the next week calling for 
fewer than 44 hours, could the two 
be averaged out? 

The answer is no, except on one 
condition. This condition is that 
the employer has an agreement, 
reached through bona fide collec- 
tive bargaining, guaranteeing his 
workers at least 1,000 hours of work 
for six months or 2,000 hours of 
work for the year. This type of 
agreement would involve a_semi- 
annual or annual wage. 


SEASONAL EMPLOYMENT 

But what about work that is 
strictly seasonal and has to be done 
in a hurry through long hours of 
work? 

Exemptions may be made for this 
type of work, provided it does not 
extend over more than 14 weeks in 
one year. Those exemptions will 
have to conform to regulations laid 
down by the Administrator of the 
new Act. 

And what is likely to be the net 
effect of these hour limitations? 

Their net effect will be to give 
this country a flat 40-hour week for 
nearly all of industry by the end of 
two more years. That 40-hour week 
may mean a reduction in total in- 
come for many hourly paid workers 
but it may also mean the addition 
of more workers. Authors of the 
law expect that employers will add 
new workers rather than pay time 
and one-half for overtime. 


CHILD LABOR RULES 

Next there are limitations 
upon the employment of children. 
Abolition of child labor has been 
sought by Congress for many years 
but has been denied by the Supreme 
Court in its interpretation of the 
Constitution. 


What now does Congress do? 

Congress now has decreed that af- 
ter 120 days it will be illegal to ship 
in interstate commerce any goods 
preduced by any person less than 
16 years of age, or less than 18 years 
of age when the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor decides 
the occupation to be hazardous. 


Are there no exemptions from this 
prohibition? 

Yes, there are exemptions. 
Children working temporarily in 
agriculture are exempted if school- 
ing is not interfered with and child 
actors are exempted on the same 
condition. The Children’s Bureau is 
empowered to grant certificates for 
employment of children between the 
ages of 14 and 16 for specified occu- 
pations, such as carrying of news- 
papers. 

To obtain enforcement of the new 
law there are many prohibitions 
When the Act goes 


[Continued on Page 13.] 
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+ + ¢ NEWEST AIR-CONDITIONING IDEA FOR MO- 
TORISTS is reported by the Indianapolis racing driver who 
pre-cooled his crash helmet in the refrigerator, which 
chilled derby kept him cool-headed for driving ’neath the 
blazing sun. Better show this item to your wife before you 
start moving things out of the ice-box to make room for 
your straw. 


+ ++ ONE IN EVERY 6 FARM CARS IS 10 YEARS 
OLD according to a new Federal Farm census, The same 
survey states that one-fourth of the tractors and trucks 
are ten years old or older. And if we know anything about 
mechanics, it must take at least one-third of the farmers’ 
time to keep them running. 


+ + + INABILITY TO READ ENGLISH PREVENTED 
3,664 persons from gaining New York driver’s licenses in 
the first quarter of this year. Inaugurated two years 
ago, the English test has balked an increasing number of 
applicants who subsequently might have been involved in 
accidents through inability to understand road and direc- 
tional signs. The number of accidents which trace directly 
to this shortcoming has proved the value of the test. People 
who can't get through the first grade at the little red 
school house should never be permitted to drive anywhere 
near it. 

+ + + 59000,000 Automobile tires are either unsafe or 
will become unsafe before the end of summer. This esti- 
mate of the Rubber Manufacturers’ Association suggests 
that motorists will see a lot of changes along the roadside 
this summer. If you have no taste for spending your 
vacation as a quick change artist, drive into the nearest 
ESSO dealer station and get an estimate on a new set of 
ATLAS tires. 





+ + + INTOXICATED PEDESTRIANS GET TRAFFIC 
TICKETS in Buffalo, N. Y. Citing figures to show that 
tipsy strollers are as dangerous in traffic as the drunken 
driver, the Police Commissioner has ordered his officers 
to ticket them on sight. The fellow who used to give up 
his car keys because he was too drunk to drive will have to 
surrender his shoes until he’s sober enough to walk home. 


+ + + SINCE MEXICO WENT INTO THE OIL BUSI- 
NESS on a large scale by the simple expedient of seizing 
all foreign owned properties, the government finds itself 
in the role of a twentieth century oil-Midas. Everything 
it touches seems to turn to oil and the problem of storing 
this steadily increasing stock of crude and products until 
such a time as the former smooth flow of exports may be 
resumed, is a poser. May 15th totals showed 16,000,000 
barrels above ground and stocks increasing. With inade- 
quate storage tankage to handle this steady flow, the gov- 
ernment will probably employ water shortage measures 
and requisition every spare tub and pitcher in the country. 


+ + + 250,000 DIMES A WEEK is the estimated collec- 
tion of ten cent pieces from motorists using the Hendrik 
Hudson Bridge which crosses the Harlem River at Spuy- 
ten Duyvil, N. Y. The 10,000,000th car crossed early in 
June bringing good fortune to its driver in the form of a 
50-trip book of tickets. Everything considered, Hendrik 
Hudson’s namesake isn’t doing so badly for a two-year old, 


+ + ¢ EVERY TIME THE CLOCK TICKS OFF A SEC- 
OND the government collects $25 in gasoline taxes. Which 
makes it the most expensive cuckoo clock in the world. 


+++ WHEN A GAS STATION WINS A BEAUTY 
PRIZE THAT’S NEWS. A Memphis, Tenn., ESSO dealer 
ran off with First Prize in a 1937 Garden Club contest. 
Good housekeeping, well kept lawns, and flower beds of 
red, white and blue petunias, carrying out the company 
color scheme, seemed to be the most important factors in 
winning friends and influencing judges. 


+ ++ OUR INTERNATIONAL HAPPY FAMILY DE- 
PARTMENT reports the posting of an interesting poster 
throughout Paris, This poster, showing a French work- 
man sitting idly on a dock watching a ship unload foreign 
automobiles, carries the following sentiment: “If you drive 
a foreign automobile you condemn French workers to un- 
employment.” 


+ + + WANT TO SWAP healthy ideas on present day 
motoring? Write to Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil Com- 
pany (N. J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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Wage-Hour Act Opens 
New Era For Business 


E nation, either directly ¢ 
indirectly, 


with a 

law regulating 
and maximum hours 
That law revives, in 
controls that existed under t 


VERY employer in the 
now is confronted 
minimum wages paid 
of work for those workers. 
effective form, 


more the 


This same law revives, 


form, the 


the Supreme Court. 
wise, in more effective 


sixteen years of age. 

President Rooseve!t is known to hold the opinion 
that this new law represents the most important 
permanent legislation since enactment of the So- 
cial Security Act. 

(Details of the wage and hour law and answers 
to questions that may arise concerning its opera- 
tion are found on Page 3.) 


Tax Revision Designed 
To Foster Recovery 


HE Revenue Act of 1938 is Congress’ answer to 

business men’s demands for change of the un- 
distributed profits tax and the capital gains tax. 
These two taxes, it was argued, one in effect since 
1936 and the other in effect since 1933, were major 
factors causing the depression last fall. 

Only a vestige of the undistributed profits tax is 
kept in the new law. Instead of the maximum 
penalty of 27 per cent for retention of all earnings 
provided under the old Act the maximum penalty 
under the present statute is 242 per cent. And 80 
per cent of all corporations—those earnings less 
than $25,000 a year—are freed from the undistrib- 
uted profits tax. 

Fully as sweeping changes were made in the 
capital gains and losses provisions. 

Instead of a complicatea graduation of rates of 
tax for long-term capital gains a straight 20 per 
cent tax is levied on gains from property held more 
than 18 months but not more than two years. A 
maximum tax of 15 per cent is levied on property 
held more than two years. And the offset limit of 
$2,000, allowed for capital losses under the old law, 
is eliminated 

Transactions in which the assets. are held less 
than 18 months are taxable under normal and sur- 
tax rates, just as in the old law. Also more gen- 
erous provisions for allowing losses to be used as 
offsets of capital gains are permitted . 

To strengthen the Government in its attempts 
to prevent corporations from accumulating divi- 
dends for the purpose of evading surtaxes on stock- 
holders, the law is changed to place the burden of 
proof upon corporations to show that an accumu- 
lation of earnings beyond reasonable needs is not 
for the purposes of evading these surtaxes. 

Several hundred other changes, largely of a 
minor character, are made in the law. Among these 
changes are the elimination of a number of 
nuisance taxes such as the 10 per cent tax on 
toilet articles, the tax on furs, phonograph rec- 
ords, sporting goods, cameras and lenses. The tax 
on distilled spirits is increased from $2 to $2.25 a 
gallon. 

The revisions in the undistributed profits tax and 
the capital gains tax were so objectionable to 
President Roosevelt that he refused to sign the tax 
bill, thus permitting it to become law without his 
Signature, the first time he has taken such action 
since he became President. 


RFC Millions Made 
Available For Loans 


N one of its several Acts designed to combat de- 
pression, Congress authorized the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation in effect to lend up to 
$1,500,000,000 to business men and to municipali- 
ties as its directors see fit. 

The law lets the RFC continue lending until 
July 1 next year, removes the $500,000 limitation 
on a loan to any one borrower, and allows pro- 
vision for repayment over an indefinite period. 
Previously loans had to be repaid by 1945. 

The aim is to stimulate borrowing, and thereby 
to increase business activity and employment. 
Congress merely voted to give the authority in a 
brief and general statute, leaving large discretion 
as to the lending policy with Jesse H. Jones, the 
RFC chairman. 

Instead of specifically requiring security to cover 
the loan, the law says the loan must be “of such 
Sound value, or so secured, as reasonably to assure 
retirement.” The phraseology raised the question 
whether the RFC would make “character loans.” 
Mr. Jones said not. 








Billion Voted For Arms 
As War Fears Rise 


HE session: of Congress just ended appropriated 
more for the Navy and the Army than ever 
before in a year of peace. 

Heeding warnings that the country should be 
prepared for war, the legislators voted readily to 
let the Navy -spend approximately $600,000,000 and 
and the Army approximately $500,000,000 in the 12 
months which begin July 1. 

Looking farther ahead, Congress also authorized 
a naval expansion program estimated to cost more 
than a billion dollars eventually. It provides for 
72 warships, 950 airplanes and a dirigible. There 
would be 3 battleships, 2 aircraft carriers, 9 cruisers, 
23 destroyers, 9 submarines, and 26 auxiliary craft. 

When it came to making money available for a 
Start on that new building program, however, the 
legislative branch did not go so far as the Navy 
would have liked. It appropriated funds to begin 
construction on only two battleships, which had 
been authorized previously, two light cruisers, sev- 
eral auxiliary vessels, and for experimental craft 
of the “mosquito” type. Provisions was made for 
a start of the rigid airship. 

The bombing of the Panay in China by the Japa- 
hese late last year and doings of the dictators in 
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| An Interpretative Summary of Outstanding New Laws Enacted 


Since January—Their Effect on National Policies 


Europe made both Senate and House committee 
pay more attention to Administration requests foi 
a stronger national defense set-up. It developed 
that both the Navy and Army were experimenting 
with new and more powerful types of aircraft and 
weapons 


Crop Controls Affect 
30 Million on Farms 


HE present Congress created an intricate piece 

of governmental machinery designed to control 
the production and marketing of major farm crops 
and thereby to protect and to stabilize the income 
of farmers 

Since agriculture the nation’s single 
industry, providing a direct livelihood for 30 million 
people, the importance of this creation is evident. 

The machinery for farm control operates on two 
principles. 

One principle that of voluntary cooperation 
on the part of the individual farmer to control the 
amount of land planted to five major crops. This 
cooperation is induced by cash subsidies and by a 
variety of other benefits. 

The second principle is that of compulsion by 
government to regulate the marketing of crops once 
grown. This compulsion, in the form of penalty 
taxes, comes into effect only after approval by two- 
thirds of the voting farmers. Once approved, each 
farmer is limited in the amount of a crop that he 
can sell, free of a high tax. 


is largest 
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¢ and to seek new ways to modernize and strengthen » by the sale of securities received from municipalities 


the nation’s anti-trust laws 

In the months ahead a committee of six members 
of Congress and six representatives of Government 
departments is going carry out an investi- 
gation of the whole question of income concentra- 
tion and wealth and economic power concentration 
in the United States. 

Mr. Roosevelt and his advisers expect that the 
whole course of future legislation governing the re- 
lationship between Government and big business 
and high finance will be set by the findings of the 
investigating committee now to start to work with 
$500,000 and the help of Government departments 


at 
at 


to 


its call. 


Easier Terms Granted 
For Home Building 


HE Government’s economists are a unit in ad- 

vising the White House that the best single 

chance for normal recovery in this country lies in 
the field of home building. 

It was in answer io this advice that Mr. Roose- 
velt sold Congress on the idea of making it easier 
for any individual desiring to build a home to ob- 
tain the funds with which to build that home. 

Easier financing terms were made possible by 
amendments to the National Housing Act. This 
Act provides machinery for guaranteeing mortgage 
loans made to home builders provided those loans 


as collateral for loans. 

The Rural Electrification Administration will be 
allowed to borrow $100,000.000 from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation fof use in trying to place 
electricity in more farm homes. Also of importance 
to agricultural areas, the law appropriates $212,- 
000,000 for payment to farmers producing basic 
crops who assist the AAA in trying to reduce price- 
reducing surpluses. 


New Program Adopted 
For Slum Clearance 


HERE really are two Government housing pro- 

grams. One calls for mortgage guarantees in 
order to induce private building. The other calls 
for direct Government loans to local governments 
to promote slum clearance. 

This second type of housing program is covered 
by the Federal Housing Authority Act. Under that 
Act Congress last year made available $500,000,000 
for loans to local governments that agreed to put 
up 10 per cent of the building costs and that agreed 
to meet requirements laid down by the Federal 
Government. 

Now Congress has added $300,000,000 to that 
amount and has given the Housing Authority a 
hint to move quickly into action. 

To enable local housing authorities to charge low 
rentals in slum-clearance projects, the Federal Gov- 
ernment agrees to provide an annual interest sub- 








HE laws enacted by the session of Congress now 
ended will have a direct effect upon most of the 


people of the nation. 


Included in those laws are many new rules for busi- 
ness to follow, a whole new set of taxes, new rules for 


wanting to build homes, the prospect of new jobs for 
the jobless, new orders for business men, and the larg- 


est expenditures in history. 
| 
i 
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| the business of farming, new opportunities for those 


The action of Congress creating these and other new 


rules and opening new opportunities extended over a 
period of nearly six months. 


Here, on one page, is brought together in simple and 


understandable language a report of the major accom- 
plishment of the latest session of Congress. 

No effort is made to include all of the technical de- 
tails of laws, many of which cover hundreds of pages, 
but rather to inform the reader of the essential features 


of those Acts so that an understanding may be had of 








First importance is attached to the inducements 
offered to obtain voluntary control. 

Congress has made available $500,000,000 each 
year to provide cash payments to farmers who meet 
terms laid down for conserving the soil, which 
means largely shifting land out of wheat and corn 
and cotton into grass and clover. Then another 
$212,000,000 is made available for 1938 to provide a 
payment to cooperating farmers to bring their in- 
come more nearly into line with industrial income. 

In addition, price-fixing loans are available to 
cooperating farmers as a means of placing a bottom 
under their income comparable to the bottom placed 
under the income of industrial workers by the new 
wage and hour law. A Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, provided by the Government with capital, 
operates this loan system. 

The new piece of farm control machinery, known 
as the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, contains 
many other features as well. 

One of these is a system of crop insurance, con- 
fined to wheat for the first year, which enables a 
farmer to buy protection against all crop hazards, 
including weather, insects or disease. The Farmer’s 
premiums are paid in grain. The first crop insur- 
ance policies will soon be sold. 





Peace-Time Record 
Is Set in Spending 


NEW high record in peace-time appropriations 

was made by the 75th Congress. The estimated 
aggregate, including reappropriations and perman- 
ent appropriations fixed by prior Congresses, avail- 
able for the same period as the direct appropria- 
tions, is $21,656,174,000. The nearest approach to 
this was in the 74th Congress, whose appropriations 
for all kinds exceeded $20,000,000. 

Here is the breakdown showing how the 75th 
Congress, between January 5, 1937, and June 16, 
1938, appropriated more than $21,000,000: 

‘For regular and emergency expenditures: 
First session, Jan. 5 to Aug. 21, 1937.. $9,356,174,000 
Session ended June 16, 1938 (est.).... 12,300,000,000 


$21,656,174,000 
figure can be further 


Total 

The $12,300,000,000 (est.) 
broken down as follows: 
Direct appropriations for regular de- 

partmental functions -+++ $5,104,985,000 


Direct appropriations in recovery- 
PEL eH SANS 6.40150 isesaeaveewda 2,915,405,000 
Reappropriations (est.) ......cscceee . 882,473,000 


Permanent appropriations .......... 
Deficiency and special appropriations 
(est.) 


2,718,772,000 


700,000,000 


Total (approximate) ..... $12,321,635,000 





Monopoly Inquiry 
To Cover Vast Field 


ACK in 1933 Congress, at the behest of the Presi- 
dent, voted to let industries that accepted wage 
and hour regulations forget about anti-trust laws. 
Now Congress, again at the behest of President 
Roosevelt, has just voted to investigate monopolies 
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their importance and their effect upon him, 











conform to terms laid down by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. 

Until early this year the terms for FHA loans re- 
quired a down payment of 20 per cent on the part 
of the prospective home owner and required the 
payment of interest, insurance and costs amounting 
to an approximate 6 per cent. In its new law, 
finally completed in the present session, Congress 
agreed that an individual able to put down 10 per 
cent of the cost of his home could get a guarantee 
covering the remaining 90 per cent. Interest and 
insurance charges were reduced to 5 per cent over- 
all. Twenty-five years instead of twenty were al- 
lowed to retire the principal of loans. 

As a result of the new law, a prospective home 
builder with $600 in cash can obtain a loan that 
will enable him to build a $6,000 home. 

At the same time Congress provided amendments 
to the Housing Act that enabled the RFC to set up 
a National Morgage Corporation that will serve to 
finance larger mortgages. Government in many 
ways has given a green light to home builders once 
the demand for building develops. 


Billions Are Provided 
For Relief Recovery 


HE largest appropriation by far of the many 

made by Congress since January is contained 
in the law which represents a return to the theory 
that the Government can “prime the business 
pump” by spending. This law looks to the quick 
spending and lending of upwards of $3,570,000,000 
from Washington. 

The money will go primarily to persons on the 
Federal work relief rolls. More than half of the 
amount is ticketed, however, for purchases of 
bricks, steel and other building materials; for farm- 
ers who cooperate with the AAA program or want 
electricity in their homes; and for expenses of as- 
sorted Government agencies. 

The objective is to care for the uneraployed while 
at the same time stimulating private business in 
the hope that jobs will develope and that business 
will be able to carry on by itself when the spending 
again tapers off. 

The law provides $1,425,000,000 to last the Works 
Progress Administration from July 1 through next 
February. In case of an emergency, the President 
can permit the full amount to be spent in seven in- 
stead of eight months. 

A few broad restrictions are laid down, such as 
limits to what can be spent on certain types of 
projects. 

As for other forms of relief, $175,000,000 is set aside 
for the Farm Security Administration in helping 
destitute farmers. The National Youth Adminis- 
tration, which aids needy children, will get $75,- 
000,000. Congress took care of Mr. Roosevelt’s re- 
quest for $50,000,000 to continue the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps in a sepdrate measure. 

The Public Works Administration, inactive for 
months, will get $965,000,000 to give and lend to 
municipalities for construction of projects like 
courthouses, schools and sewage systems. In each 
case the work must begin by Jan. 1 and be com- 
pleted by September, 1940. 

The right is given PWA to make additional grants 
and loans from a $400,000 revolving fund built up 
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sidy to help carry the investment. A vast amount 
of construction, officials say, can be carried out in 
this field but the building program has been slow 
to start, owing to administrative difficulties. 


Flood Control Work 
To Cover Five Years 


FIVE-YEAR national program of $375,000,000, 
for building and maintaining reservoirs, levees 
and flood walls is about to be undertaken by the 
Federal Government with very little financial aid 
from the local governments. The amount is that 
authorized in the new Flood Control Act but the 
law does not carry any appropriation. Financing 
of the projects must come from later appropriations 
and from allocations from the WPA. The whole 
program will be without cost to the local govern- 
ments except for local work on flood walls and 
levees, for which they must furnish property rights. 
In Congress debate on this program there was 
much discussion of the Federal Government bear- 
ing practically all the burden of the cost, of its 
acquiring full title to and control of all flood con- 
trol projects, and of the abrogation of State’s rights 
in this respect. 

Some of the larger projects authorized are: Ohio 
River basin, $125,000,000; lower Mississippi basin, 
$40,000,000 in addition to large prior authorizations; 
upper Mississippi basin, $9,300,000; Willamette 
(Oregon) basin, $11,000,000; Red River, $54,000,000; 
Arkansas River basin, $21,000,000; Connecticut River, 
$11,524,000. 








Regulations Imposed 
On Aviation Industry 


IR transport for the first time is to be brought 

under the same general regulation which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission already provides 
for bus and railroad transport. 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority bill passed by 
Congress provides for a bipartisan aviation Au- 
thority of five members to regulate all civil avia- 
tion and air transport and provide safety regula- 
tions. 

The Authority is to have jurisdiction over sched- 
ules, rates for mail, express and passengers, the 
establishment and maintenance of airways, safety 
provisions for both air lines and all civil flying. It 
also is to have supervision over the granting and 
revocation of certificates of convenience and au- 
thority with the requirement, however, that it ob- 
cerves a “grandfather” clause which was included 
for the protectoin of existing airlines. 

Another section of the bill provides for creation 
of an air safety board of three members to be ap- 
pointed by the President with the approval of.the 
Senate. 

Also, the Authority is directed to study the air- 
port problem with specific attention to the ad- 
visability of providing Federal aid in the mainte- 
nance and establishment of airports. 

The legislation embodies principles laid down 
in a special report to Congress on Jan. 1935, by 
the President’s Aviation Commission, an agency 
which was created by the Air Mail Act of 1934. 

The Senate Committee on Commerce, in report- 
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ing the bill to the Senate said: “This bill will 
not only promote an orderly development of our 
nation’s civil aeronautics but by its immediate en- 
actment prevent the spread of bad practices and 
of destructive and wasteful tactics resulting from 
the intense competition now existing within the 
air-carrier industry.” 





Stricter Regulation 
Of Food and Drugs 


VER since 1933, the White House has tried to ine 
duce Congress to provide new protection for 
consumers of food, drugs and cosmetics. 
Congress, in the session just closed, finally obliged 
writing two laws instead of one. 
Most important of the two is a new Act that 
rewrites completely the Food and Drug Act that 
has stood on the statute books since 1906. This 
act now becomes the Food, Drug and Cosmetics 
Act It goes into effect in June, 1939 

Barred from commerce will be any article of food, 
any drug, any cosmetic or any health device that is 
adulterated or that fails on its label to state exactly 
what is contained in the food, drug, or cosmetic, or 
what are the properties of the health device. 

Heavy penalties are provided for those who adul- 
terate or misbrand goods. Enforcement will continue 
through the Food and Drug Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The second law passed by Congress to protect con- 
sumers increases the power of the Federal Trade 
Commission to bar false or misleading advertising, 
that may be used to sell foods, drugs, cosmetics or 
health devices. The Department of Agriculture bars 
adulteration and false labeling. The Trade Commis- 
sion bars false advertising over the air, through the 
newspapers or otherwise. 

What caqnstitute false advertising is a question 
that the Commission is called upon to answer in 
each case. 

This same Act, amending the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, increases the power of that agency to 
get quick obedience to its orders, not only in cases 
affecting advertising of foods and drugs, but in cases 
of unfair trade practices, by the use of injunctions 
and cease and desist orders. 
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Postmasters Given 
Lifetime Tenures 


EING a postmaster is a lifetime job now—unless 
some future Congress backtracks on the one 
which just went home. 

Placed under the classified civil service are some 
14,000 first, second and third class postmasters. 
This is the group nominated by the President and 
confirmed by Congress. The fourth class postmas- 
ters, already under civil service, are appointed by 
the Postmaster General. 

Until the present, all postmasters have had four- 
year terms of office. The newly enacted law is a 
virtual blanketing in of the present officeholders 
for life. What happens is this: At the expiration 
of their terms, the Presidential postmasters are re- 
appointed after they take a civil service examina- 
tion without any competition. 

Sponsors of the law, including the President, re- 
gard the measure as an extension of civil service re- 
form. Opponents view it as a virtual freezing of 
Democratic jobholders intc lifetime jobs, since the 
new law provides all Presidential postmasters here- 
after appointed shall serve “without term.” 





“Over-Counter” Trading: 
New Regulations Set 


GAP in the Securities and Exchange Commis- 

sion’s regulation of dealings in securities was 
stopped when Congress in its closing session en- 
acted the Maloney-Eicher bill for regulation of 
“over-the-counter” transactions in  securitics— 
deals which do not take place upon a national se- 
curities exchange and which provide the only mar- 
ket for issues not listed on the exchanges. 

The bill amends the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 to provide for the registration with the SEC 
of one or more broker-dealer associations trans- 
acting business “over the counter” so that a me- 
chanism may be established for control. The ob- 
jective is the development of a cooperative system 
of regulation through voluntary associations. 

In the first SEC Act passed in 1934 the problem 
of regulating the over-the-counter transactions was 
dealt with in a brief section, stating that the SEC 
should have power over these markets comparable 
to the power exercised over the national securities 
exchanges. Bui no detailed plan for supervision 
was laid down. 





New Bankruptcy Law 
For Corporations 


BANKRUPTCY laws in existence for more than 
40 years have been rewritten by Congress. 

This was done by enactment of the Chandler bill 
in the closing days of the session. The measure 
is expected completely to revise corporate bank- 
ruptey procedure, eliminating many sections of the 
law which have permitted grave abuses in the past. 

Among outstanding provisions are the following: 

1.—Plans for corporate reorganization must be 
submitted to the SEC for examination and report 
when the indebtedness of the corporation exceeds 
$3,000,000. In reorganizations involving smaller 
amounts the cases may be submitted to the SEC 
at the discretion of the Court. 

This guarantees small stockholders and bond- 
holders of the corporation as well as creditors that 
the expert advice of a competent public authority, 
the SEC, will be available to courts. 

2—The bill enables corporations and individuals 
to have their debts adjusted downward so that they 
can make payment in regular installments without 
stigma of bankruptcy. 

3—In general the bill clarifies and modernizes 
the existing law. 
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EONARDO da VINCI outlined 
+ the principles of modern 
airplane in the fiiteenth century 
The genius of tl sreat Italian en- 
abled him exactly 
kind of had to built 
enable fl But da V 
lacked portant requisite. 
He did machinery wo 
build the airplane he visualized 

What was true Vinci’s time 
is true today. Inventions alone are 
not enough, there must be appliances 
to build the inventions 

This part played by the 
machine tool industry. It builds the 
machines used by all industries. In 
the words of an expert “a machine 
tool is a power-driven machine 
which cuts metal by chipping it.” 

The industrial era and the ma- 

tool industry began at the 

Same time, shortly after turn of 
the 18t James Watt, the 
Scotti had built a small 
mode! steam engine but for 10 years 
he build a 
large-size engine with a piston fitting 
into the cylinde: ghtly enough to 
prevent the escape of steam. In 1774 
an English ironmaster named John 
Wilkinson came to Watt and said: 

‘I believe I can constgyct a bor- 
ing ’ said Wilkinson, “that wil) 
bore out an iron cylinder to dimen- 
true enough to hold steam.” 

Wilkinson devised a boring mill 
which made cylinders true to the 
thickness of a shilling, enabling Watt 
to build a practical steam engine 
and bringing about a revolution in 
industry 
A REVOLUTION IN LIVING 

Thus from the beginning 
industrial age the maehine in- 
dustry has been foundation of 
every manufacturing enterprise 
From the making of a cake of soap 
to the fabrication of the steel girders 
for a skyscraper, from delicate pre- 
cision an expensive 
watch to engines which 
drive the At- 
lantic, the the 
machinery are 
made 
cision parts 

Because of modern 
methods the world has conveniences 
and services which a generation ago 
were unknown or were too expensive 
for common In homes, shops 
and offices, machinery has helped 
raise Standards of living and made 
available to the average wage earne; 
in America goods and services which 
are unattainable luxuries to the 
workers in almost any other country 
in the world. 
LESSON OF THE AUTO 

The automobile industry may be 
cited as an illustration of the man- 
ner in which machine tools have in- 
creased efficiency of industry 
and enabled price reductions 

From a scattered few, mechanized 
“buggies” has emerged the modern, 
beautifully streamlined, highly effi- 
automobile 

The machine 
claim a | > share of credit 
achievements of the motor car 
ufacturers who quarter of a 
century, have reduced average prices 
two-thirds and yet given the buyer 
an incomparably better product. As 
design has 
efficiency and 
speeds were desired. the automotive 
industry has turned to the builder 
of machine for new tooling 
equipment—not just more tools, but 
new, speedier tools 

A typewriter, if made by the piece- 
meal methods effect before the 
development of mass-production 
would $1,000 instead of $110, 
according to estimates of typewriter 
companies 

An adding machine, it is esti- 
mated, which retails for $75 could 
not be made for less than $700 under 
the hand-labor methods 

A watch selling for 
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Discriminating people 
return each summer to 
the Crawford House at 
Crawford Notch. Up- 
to-date rooming space— 
the best of food—music 
by Boston Symphony 
players—Golf - Tennis - 
Swimming - Riding - 
Boating - Hiking - no 
hay fever. Season June 
26-Oct. 5. Rates with 
meals $6. a day and up. 
Booklet and diagnosis 
of weekly rates - address: 


Barron Hotel Co, 
Crawford Notch, N. H, 
Or ask Mr. Foster 
ravel Offices. 
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cost $1,040 under hand-labor meth- 
ods. 

“Stoves, refrigerators, automotive 
transmissions and washing ma- 
chines,” estimates another manu- 
facturer, “would cost from six to ten 
times what they do today if our 
plants were not tooled with modern 
equipment.” 


SMALL, BUT EFFICIENT 

Admittedly the machine tool in- 
dustry has reached its greatest de- 
velopment in this country. As a re- 
Sult in large part of the efficiency 
of the machine tool builders 
numerically a smal! industry total- 
ing about 200 companies employing 
only 50,000 men—American workers 
have the best equipment and this 
country has the highest productivi- 
ty per worker and the best standard 
of living in the worla. 

Figures derived from official data 
of the various countries show how 
far ahead America in industrial 
equipment. 

The average industrial worker in 
the United States has 4.86 horse- 
power at his command whereas the 
average industrial worker of Ger- 
many has 2.6 horsepower, the British 
worker 2.56, the Canadian 2.17, the 
Italian 2.14 and the Frenchman 1.78. 

Because of superior equipment 
American workers produce more 
goods and earn more than other 
workers. A compilation of the In- 
ternational Labor Office, based on 
the purchasing power of wages in 
terms of food, shows that American 
workers earn twice as much an 
hour on the average as do British 
workers, three times aS much as 
German workers, and four times as 
much as Italian workers. 

Moreover, American productivity 
has grown rapidly in recent years. 
Between 1920 and 1929, according to 
figures compiled by the Naticnal Re- 
sources Committee, there was a 31 
per cent increase in the average 
productivity per factory worker. 
Since 1929 it is estimated there has 
been another 14 per cent increase. 


ALWAYS NEWER, FASTER TOOLS 

The makers of machine tools in 
working to meet the demands for 
better machinery have constantly 
improved their own methods. Many 
machine tools now combine opera- 
tions formerly performed by two or 
more machines. 

New tool holding devices have been 
designed to hold a multiple of tools 
instead of one. Machine design has 
been changed to effect a more effi- 
cient handling of the work itself. 

Another contributing factor to 
the rapid change of machine tool 
design has been the constant de- 
mand for greater speed of operation 
and the discovery of new high-speed 
Steels. 

In 1900 a machine tool could re- 
move only a quarter of a pound of 
Steel chips a minute. Today, one of 
the modern machine tools can shave 
down a block of steel as though it 
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Single Rooms $4-$5 * Double $6-$7 
Suites from $8 
Special monthly and yearly rates 


The 


HOTEL 
Willem A. Buescher, Manager 
125 EAST 50th STREET « NEW YORE 





as fast as was possible 37 vears ago 
In fact today 
would, ina of operation, 


were sO much soap, at the rate of 
17 pounds a minute. This speeds cemanded 


short period 


means 


that metal can be worked 68 times 


5 








ruin the tools use as recently as 


in 
10 years ago 
Other 


increased 


developments which have 
the efficiency of the ma- 
chine are synthetic 
abrasives, improved alloys for vari- 
ous parts of the machines, pneumatic 
hydraulic feed mech- 
anisms and electrical drive and con- 


tool industry 


accessories, 


roi 

Machines, for example 
formerly were operated by a 
tered collection of levers and knobs, 
may be controlled by one 
more push buttons 

In some cases electrical ma- 
chine tool contro] has been improved 
to such an extent that the operator 
practically eliminated and all 
is direct from work models 


which 
scat- 


now or 


1s 


contro] 


MICROSCOPICAL ACCURACY 

The accuracy of the work has been 
greatly increased. While a few years 
ago it was considered unusual to 
work to a thousand part of an inch 
nowadays some of the work is held 
to one-tenth of one-thousandths of 
inch less than one-t ieth 
the thickness of a hail 

Literally hundreds of 
of in of labor saving 
be cited which have been made 
sible because the machine 
industry’s ability to industry 
machinery it needs. 


hirt 
nire 


an or 
of 
thousands 
Stances might 
pos- 
of tool 
give 
the 
And that 
tool builders played a basic role in 
the development of fifteen major in- 
dustries during the period from 1870 
to 1937. } 
Included among these industries 
are the motor vehicle, electric ma- 
chinery and supplies, rayon prod- 
ucts and manufacturing radio, air- 


so it is the machine 


| 


Altogether a million and a half 
workers find employment directly in 
these and another 13'5 
million workers, it is estimated, are 
employed in producing the raw ma- 
terials for these industries and in 
distributing the finished products 

The story of American efficiency 


industries 


in manufacture is the story of ma- 
chine tools, for wherever machinery 
is needed there must be machine 
tools to build Except for mod- 
“rn methods and modern machin- 
ery we would still be living as men 
did 150 years ago, or for that mate 
ter much as civilized men lived 2,000 
years ago 
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California or 


Alaska, plus 


seeing America, stop off in 
evergreen Pacific Northwest 


A. J. DICKINSON 
Passenger Traffic Mgr., 
Great Northern Railway, 

St. Paul, Minn. 





Glacier Park Route of the Empire 
B 


On your way to or from Califor- 
nia or Alaska you can stop-off at 
Glacier National Park if you go 
Great Northern. And, while you're 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Port- 
land, Vancouver, Victoria. These 
are some of the plus values of a 
ticket on the Empire Builder. 


inl mecnninnuGigl MORE INFORMATION-~=--====44 


lam interested in a trip to. 
Please send me information. 


(If student, please state grade......) N7 


'uilder by way of 
Glacier Park 


the 
at 























FORD PRESENTS CA 
ENGINE DESIGN 


Fin YEARS truck owners and operators have asked 
for a low-priced cab-over-engine unit. Ford now 
answers this demand. The Ford V-8 Cab-Over- 
Engine is here —in 101 and 134 inch wheelbases. 
~The Ford V-8 Cab-Over-Engine is of advanced 
design, yet it utilizes time-and-service-proved fea- 





tures of Ford construction. Every detail has been 
planned to take the greatest advantage of a short 
wheelbase to provide increased payload space. 

But most important of all features to be found in 
these new units is Ford Economy. Owners and 
operators everywhere report that the Ford Truck 
definitely does more work, in less time, at lower 





cost. The reason — because Ford has found the 


way to make extra cylinders mean extra economy 


as well as finer performance. 


Examine the Ford V-8 Cab-Over-Engine Truck 
at your Ford dealer’s today. Climb into the cab 
through the wide door, hinged at the front. Notice 
the many refinements for better, safer driving, more 
comfortable riding and easier servicing. 

Then arrange for an “on-the-job” test with your 
own driver and your own loads over your own 


. 


B-OV 


ER- 


FEATURES OF THE 


FORD V8 C 
ENGINE 


AB-OVEB- 
TRUCK 


* 10l-inch and 134-i 
eight-cylinder 


* 85-horsepower 
engine. 


features. 


x Easy entrance 
hinged at fro 


* Easy steering: 


* Greater 





routes. Prove to yourself that Ford has really 
combined Ford Economy with the most advanced 
cab-over-engine features. No cost. No obligation. 


* Decrease 


gine and 





* Advanced design. 
top-quality Ford 


* Easy accessibilit 


* Designed for conveni 
maneuverability in traffic. 


* Greatly increased 


* Time-and-mone 


nch wheelbases. 


Service-proved 
engineering 


to cab, wide door 


nt. 


* Comfortable riding. 


y to engine. 
em servicing. 


payload space. 


* Increased view of road. 


d turning radius. 


y-saving Ford En- 


Parts Exchange Plan. 


FORD V-8 TRUCKS 


MORE WORK, IN LESS TIME, 


AT LOWER COST, 


ACCORDING TO OWNERS’ RECORDS 
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CONGRESS’ SPENDING RECORD: AS EDITORS SEE IT 


’ upon the country, it is spending twice as much 
as it can extract from the people. It must pro- 
| vide for the deficit by borrowing. This year’s 
expenditures will add enormously to the na- 
tional debt that in the last five years has been 
raised to the colossal total of over $37,000,000,- 
200. If the Government should spend half a 
billion dollars annually toward the payment of 
that debt it would take 75 years to extin- 
guish it.” , 





7 * 
lewsgrata * | 
7s charge of reckless spending is empha- | 

sized in nearly all newspapers commenting 
upon the record of the 75th Congress. The re- | 
sults, they say, are sure to be heavier taxation, 
and deficits leading to a dangerously high pub- | 
lic debt. Enormonms expenditures, many editors 
protest, have shown but limited results. Others | 
launch the rhetorical question: “When will it | 
stop?” but none gives an answer. 














Cartoonist ring in the P é Eve 
A Top-Heavy Structure 

“The American peo- 
ole,” argues the Omaha 
World - Herald (Ind.), 


‘can no longer entertain 





TAX BURDEN SAID 
TO BE HEAVIEST 
OF ALL NATIONS 
the illusion that, compared with other peoples, 


they are lightly taxed. Today their tax burden 
Their debt burden is 








“The country has lost 

IN THE “MAGIC” faith in the magic of 

pump-priming,” says the 

OF PUMP-PRIMING New York Times, (Dem), 
adding: “When we ask what the session as a ; : 

is the heaviest of all. 


whole did for recovery, we have only to look at : ; 
A ‘ = ; — a mounting more rapidly than any other. At the 
the collapse of farm prices and the fall of busi- Qs mgt 


FAITH SEEN LOST 
Duff more Sun 


Somebody Do Something ! 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. The New Food and Drug Law 





Help! Gosh, 








Editorial Comment, 
Pro and .Con, on: 
“Congress talked so much,” recalls the James- : 


town (N. Y.) Post (Ind.), “that $400,000 had to 1. The Depression in Rails 
be appropriated for printing 10,000 extra pages — 


same time in no other land is the depression so 





ness activity to new low levels since Jan. 3, » 
severe and unemployment so great. 


2. The Wage-Hour Law 


when Congress opened.” 





“If these gigantic expenditures finally enable 
us permanently to beat depression,” advises the 


Cartoonist Herblock for the N. E. A. Service 


3. Licenses For Small Arms 


rs commenting on legi 
‘ted for more drastic 
Federal cont! es and cosmetics, take 
issue with Sec1 in his denied de- 
sire that the amended lav hould not allow 
court appeal 
The editor 
should alway 


TEARLY all ne\ 
lation rece 


1 decisions 
llest opportunity 
iffected by a de- 

heir day in 
t it is er r 1 that side than 
on the side of arbitrary pt r for Federal of- 
ficials. Under the Secret : 
editors point out, one Gover 
make ru ys affecting large 
tional scope and no redress from _ possible 
wrong be available unless judicial review is 


proposal, these 


official might 
dustries of na- 


possible 


Effect of New Labor Law 


HE compromise wages and hours bill, which 

completed a long and stormy passage through 
Congress, is viewed pessimistically by about 
two-thirds of commenting newspapers, while 
the others accept it as an attempt to increase 
the income of labor, which may have success if 
properly administered. 

Critics of the measure call it bureaucratic, an 
attempt to increase the President’s control over 
industry, and political legislation which, instead 
of helping labor, will increase unemployment. 

On the question of constitutionality, supporters 
believe the law will stand a test before the 
present Supreme Court, but opposition editors 








Cartoonist Elderman ir 


This Year’s Diploma 


the Washington Post 





hold that it is likely to suffer the fate of the 
NRA. Many look upon it as a revival of the 
NRA. 

Warning is given by some that if constitution- 
ality is upheld, the country may expect a new 
era in regimentation of industry. 


The Right to Bear Arms 


HE press is about evenly divided on the need 

of laws which have been pending in Con- 
gress to require the registration of small arms, 
and to prohibit indiscriminate sale through the 
mails. 

These proposed regulations are declared by 
many editors to be necessary to the suppression 
of crime. They are stated to be sponsored by 
the Department of Justice and the National 
Crime Commission. Armed criminals, some edi- 
tors say, are an evil peculiar to this country, and 
any regulations to check such evi] should be 
welcomed. 

The matter is minimized by those who do not 
back the demand for this legislation. It is ar- 
gued by this group of newspapers that enact- 
ment of the law would have little effect on the 
illegal use of weapons, but would restrict citizens 
in their right to bear arms, and in their proper 
amusement and recreation. 





Asheville Times (Dem.), “these huge sums can 
be written off as the costs of another great war. 
There is, of course, an alternative which no one 


enjoys contemplating.” 


“Probable deficit for the fiscal year beginning 
June 30 is placed at five billion dollars,” states 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.). “It seems 
like the public debt will have passed tue forty 
billion dollar mark before 1940.... 

“The experience of France over the last dec- 
ade, and in the last two years particularly, il- 
lustrates the multiple dangers of monetary in- 
stability resulting from recurring Government 


deficits.” 


“Let us have,” demands the Milwaukee Sen- 


Grand Finale! 





“The Government will have to stop borrowing 
money to give away and start levying heavier 
taxes to rescue the Treasury,” predicts the New 
York World-Telegram (Ind.). 

Commenting on the President’s interest in 
the way “democracy can be made to work,” the 
Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch (Ind.), asserts: 
“Congress enacted approximately 600 laws and 
spent approximately 12 billions of dollars. This 
means that the New Deal way of making de- 
mocracy work costs the nation about 20 millions 
each for its laws. The country has seen de- 
mocracy work a good deal more cheaply than 
this, And, what is more, work pretty well.” 





tinel (Ind.), “an American program of economy 


in government, of creation of wealth through 
private industry, and of distribution of wealth 
through decent earned wages in jobs that will 
restore the self-respect of the people. 

Political pump- 
priming, reckless spending and reckless taxa- 


“The dole is not American. 


tion are not American.” 


“This new peak of 


DESCRIBED AS AT reckless prodigality,” ac- 
cording to the St. Louis 


“COLOSSAL” TOTAL Globe - Democrat (Rep.’, 
“ought to arouse most serious apprehension 
throughout the country. ... Despite the crush- 
ing burden of taxes the Government has laid 


THE PUBLIC DEBT 





of the Congressional Record. Salaries of Sena- 
tors and Representatives were $5,310,000 for each 
year of the session. More than $700,000 was re- 
quired for clerical assistants to Senators and 
more than $2,000,000 for the same item for Rep- 
resentatives. For the folding of speeches, $31,- 
500 was required; for the deficit of the Senate 
restaurant, $47,000. Travel allowances for mem- 
bers of both houses were $220,000. 

“Was it worth it?” 

“Above all else, Congress has seen to it that 
the spending will continue unabated, which is 
perhaps to be expected in an election year,” says 
the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record (Ind.). 

“With one World War exception,” records 
the Macon (Ga.) Telograph (Dem.), “this Con- 
gress has spent more billions than any Congress 
in the history of this country or in the history 
of any other country. 

“It has carried the burden of debt to a point 
where the American taxpayer must shoulder a 
heavier charge than is imposed by any nation 
in the world.” 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. 
Even if initials only are to be 
printed, letters must be signed 
and address given. 


Would Ban War Exports 

Sir:—The Associated Press reports 
that in the last few days Japanese air- 
planes have dropped bombs on Canton, 
killing and wounding 5,000 _ people, 
mainly women and children. 

Now that is too much for civilized 
people to stand. If there is a spark of 
manhood in our officials, they should 
immediately sever al diplomatic rela- 
tions with Japan, refuse to trade with 
the country, give their government to 
understand that such actions must cut 
them off from the civilized world. 

In Spain the same action should be 
immediately taken against those respon- 
sible for the bombing and killing of 
women and children in undefended 
cities and towns. 

War in any case is bad enough but 
this butchery of defenseless people can 
ind must be stopped. There is abso- 
lutely no excuse for its being tolerated. 
Are our people cowards that may sit 
idly by while innocent human beings 
are blown to bits and nothing but a 
few idle words are spoken against it? 

These undeclared wars could not go 
on were it not for the implements of war 
that America and other nations allow 
their citizens to ship. No one need tell 
me this could not be stopped if dollars 
were not more valued than human lives 
and suffering by those in authority. 
Whittier wrote, “they are slaves who 
fear to speak for the fallen and the 
weak.” Are we slaves? 

Curwensville, Pa. THOMAS L. WALL. 
x* 
High Cost of Oratory 

Sir:—I see t* the papers that the 
Government Printing Office has asked 
for a deficiency appropriation of $410,000, 
because this session of Congress was so 
long that the Congressional Record runs 
10,000 pages in excess of expectations. 

One might make several remarks as 
to the value of the 10,000 pages. In- 
stead, let us consider whether any Con- 
gressman can still master his long di- 
vision and arrive at the page cost of 
$40 per page. Would he then think of 
inquiring of a printer as to what he 
would charge for printing 10,000 pages? 

The Congressman would probably 
doubt any printer who would quote him 
$12 or $15 a page, although there are 


* undoubtedly many in both Washington ¢ ward.... Much good legislation has been™+¢ lars 


and Baltimore who would jump at such 


put over by the Administration in th } ing, , We e have this pi 


our hands and to cont 








a job. 

Of course, what is a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars, more or less, when it comes 
to printing the Congressional Record? 
The Government Printing Office is soon 
going to have a $4,500,000 addition in 
which to put new machinery for print- 
ing more pages of the Congressional 
Record. 

What would the bills be if they were 
running the railroads? M. G. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

x** 


In Defense of Spending 

Sir:—All business depencs upon 
spending. What one man spends, others 
earn, and altogether we earn just what 
we spend. If we spend less than we 
earn our income will decrease. The only 
way to increase the national income is 
to spend more than we earn and thus 
increase the circulation of money. 

Money circulates about ten times in 
a year, so every dollar that we spend 
in excess of our income will increase the 
national income about ten dollars. Every 
dollar that we fail to spend will decrease 
the national income atout ten dollars. 

We must build prosperity from the bot- 
tom up by increasing consumer buying 
jower and not from the top down by 
increasing production without regard to 
consumer buying power. 

GEORGE B. JOHNSON. 
Port Hope, Mich. 
xx*e 


Government Control Cheaper? 
Sir:—All who oppose Government 
ownership of public necessities, like elec- 
tric light, are really hurting the very 
poor. In Canada, where I formerly 
lived, electricity (government owner- 
ship) was one-third the cost asked here 
and telephones, less than one-half. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. L. A. SHARNEAU. 
e+ ¢ 


The Technique of Pumping 

Sir:—I saw a cartoon a few days ago 
of a pump being primed with money 
and the money being pumped out into 
a large receptacle. That is error. It 
should have shown the money going out 
through the bottom of the pump 
through a leaking valve and all of it 
being lost. B. G. PAGE. 
Jackson, Tenn. 

xx«re 

Praises the Administration 

Sir:—No President could be wrong 95 
per cent of the time. What kind of a 
Democracy is it that complains of every 
measure that the President puts for- 





last five years. 

Banks are not crashing, neither are 
insurance companies. 

Big business was riding high under the 
Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover Admin- 
istrations and we all know what hap- 
pened. 

There are no blue sky salesmen in the 
land as in the old days. 

The aged and poor have received help 
from their Government. 

Bank deposits are safe up to $5,000... . 

The folks who loved Roosevelt in 1936, 
love him in 1938. We think we know he 
can’t be bought, he can’t be kidded out 
of the fight, he won't be drawn into a 
dog fight, he is in the fight to stay; 
that’s why we common folks love him. 

We think we know that big business 
hates him, they have ever since lis first 
years in the White House, they will con- 
tinue to do so.... 

Oblong, Ill. B. S. S. 
x*** 


Doubts the Impromptu 

Sir:—I see the President told the 
newspaper men that he would Lave one 
formal speech on his western trip, at 
Marietta, Ohio, but that he is expected 
to make impromptu speeches at other 
points. 

If the President would agree to give 
no impromptu speeches but rather give 
thought to his utterance, then, and only 
then, would it be safe for him to talk. 
Experience proves that prepared speeches 
are the safer. W. G. WATSON. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

x* * * 


Autos a Necessity? 

Sir: We get from reliable authority 
that in 1937 there were 25,460,397 pas- 
senger automobiles in the United States 
—and more to follow. At an average 
cost of $800 per car when bought, this 
would represent a total cost of $20,368,- 
317,600 ‘plus upkeep. 

In The United States News, issue of 
June 13, Prof. Niecierfrank states in ‘iis 
letter of comment on prosperity, in “The 
Yeas and Nays” columns: “Lots of food, 
clothing and shelter are needed in this 
country, but cannot be had until masses 
of people are able to buy them; then 
more production will be called forth and 
employment increase, which in turn will 
call forth more proci'ction.” 

Does not that statement vet the sig- 
nature of every one who considers the 
problem? We cannot buy those things 
and automobiles too, or are we too ob- 
tuse maybe, to grasp that ideal fact? 

If these twenty odd billions of dol- 





pression on 
how much longer? 
New Haven, Conn 

ee: 2 @ 


Clings to National Law 

Sir:—I do not believe that any crop 
control bill or any other tinkering by 
politicians will ever cure the depres- 
sion 

What we must have is not a 
national law to limit production and add 
to the idle legions of labor, but condi- 
tions that will enable every man to pro- 
duce to his fullest capacity and enjoy 
the fruits of his labor. 

That's the ideal industrial system to 
the attainment of which we must bend 
all our energies. . . . We cannot afford 
to tle fast to any party in whose heaven 
there blazes no star of hope; which calls 
a halt to the workingman just as he has 
seized the genie’s wand for the multi- 
plication of wealth. . . 
Yoakum, Tex. W. H. PORTER. 
x * * 

A Five-point Program 

Sir:—Here is a five-point program 
which will win 

1. Stop cumping foreign goods and 
farm crops on the American market 

2. Discharge of to million political 
jobholders,and put the rest to work. 

3. Put the old-age pension and re- 
lief in the hands of State »nd local 
government—free from politics. 

4. Get the Government out of com- 
petition with private industry, ani quit 
hampering business by unjust ruies and 
regulations 

5. Release the nation’s gold to the 
people; abolish tax-free bonds and se- 
curities, and place a tax on hidden 
wealth, on salaries of Federal and State 
employees. O. B. DAVIS 
Mansfield, Mo. 

~** 
To the Antipodes 

Sir:—Your correspondent, J. M. Glenn. 
writes that he sends _ his copies of 
The United States News to England. 
This writer sends his copies of your 
splendid paper to New Zealand where 
it meets with a cordial welcome as it 
does each week by, DR. W. S. EATON. 
Augusta, Me. x*** 


“Prophecies Amazingly Accurate” 

Sir:—I find The United States News 
invaluable to study of contemporary his- 
tory in our college courses. Its prophe- 
cies of coming events are amazingly ac- 
-urate. MISS RUTH LANGAGER 
Northfield, Minn. 





2. Bids on Public Contracts 


3. Bombing Civilians in War 


TEARLY all newspapers commenting on the 
N subject censure the 75th Congress for fail- 
ing, as they say, to give adequate attention to 
the railway problem. 

The transportation industry, these editors say, 
has become bogged in a depression unequalled 
in the history of American rails. At the present 
rate of earnings, it is said, the carriers as a 
whole will barely cover their operating expenses 
this current year. 

There is no unanimity as to a remedy for the 
railways’ plight but most editors agree that 
further loans, adding to the debt burden that 
transportation now carries, would not be a use- 
ful measure. 

Nearly all commenting newspapers agree that 
the two main obstacles to rail recovery are labor 
agreements controlling wage costs and the con- 
trol of receipts by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 





Dread of a ‘Black List” 


EJECTION by the House Rules Committee of 
amendments to the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act, amendments which were vigor- 
ously advocated by the C. I. O., is approved by 
nearly all newspapers commenting on the sub- 
ject. 
The present law establishes labor standards 














WELL, WHAT = 
DO You KNOW 
ABOUT THAT! 











Cartoonist Berryman in the Washington Star 





which must be met by private firms bidding on 
Government contracts. Amendments proposed 
were chiefly that the scope of the Act be extended 
to contracts of $2,000 instead of $10,000, the 
figure now set; and that the Treasury Depart- 
ment should distribute to all Government pro- 
curement agencies names of all bidders found 
by the Secretary of Labor to have disobeyed 
orders of the National Labor Relations Board, 
such bidders to be barred from receiving Gov- 
ernment contracts for three years. 

All persons accused of disobeying the Labor 
Board orders have a right of appeal to the 
courts, many editors point out, adding that the 
courts alone may determine whether they vio- 
lated the law. Disbarment from bidding pend- 
ing such a court adjudication would be, they 
declare, an undesirable bureaucratic “black list.” 





An Embargo on War Planes 


ECRETARY Hull’s desire to prevent American 

sales of airplanes to countries that use them 

in bombing civilians is indorsed by more than 

three-quarters of commenting newspapers, which 
direct their attacks chiefly on Japan. 

These editors deem it futile for this country 
to protest such bombing as inhuman while 
selling the instruments by which such bombing 
is done. The commercial side of the traffic, they 
say, should not be considered; declaring that 
America cannot adopt a policy with a punch 
unless willing to forego the profits of a trade of 
such nature. 

On the other side of the controversy, editors 
argue that an embargo is the surest way of end- 
ing neutrality. They advocate less interference 
by this country in foreign matters; arguing that 
such action is not certain to be successful; is 
likely to cause undesired complications. 
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Tide of World Affairs: 


N its hasty exit to mend its po- 
litical fences, Congress locked the 
legislative pasture leaving behind a 
herd of foreign issues virtually cer- 
tain to plague the Congressmen 
when they return next January, or 
sooner in event of a special session, 
and just as certain to plague the 
White House in the interim. 

To many peace organizations, 
Congress’ adjournment at this time 
without any action having been 
taken to clarify those policies, ex- 
poses the United States to imminent 
danger of entanglement in conflicts 
overseas 

With Capitol Hill sealed tight in 
its air-conditioned splendor, the 
daily barrage of telegrams and let- 
ters protesting this Government’s 
sale of arms to nations at war, while 
it simultaneously condemns the use 
made of those arms, will be diverted 
to the Chief Executive and the State 
Department 


ARMS INCREASE SPEEDED 

The Congress which just called 
quits has little else to show for its 
interest in foreign affairs other than 
a stamp of approval on a record- 
breaking peacetime arms expansion 
program. 


In its only other stellar role as 
maker of foreign policy during the 
session, Congress, after hectic days 
of word bludgeoning, dropped the 
Ludlow war referendum proposal 
after concerted attacks by President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of State 
Hull. 

Other than that the Congressional 
Record reveals little of importance 
in the field of foreign relations ex- 
cept sporadic attempts to have the 
White House and the State Depart- 
ment clarify this nation’s foreign 
policy, especially in regard to the 
Neutrality Act, desultory attempts 
to lift the Spanish embargo, and oc- 
casioral warnings against the 
spread of foreign isms in Latin 
America. 


ASKS BLOW AT JAPAN 


One startling exception, however, 
marked the few final ticks of the 
Congress clock. 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, 
during debate on the resolution 
sponsored by Chairman Pittman 
(Dem.), of Nevada, of the Foreign 
Relations Committee which con- 
demns the “inhuman bombings of 
civilian population,” proposed that 


| 
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the United States sever diplomatic , and> State Department necessarily ¢ tack through maintenance of 


?- } 
relations with Japan 


“Would the Senator,” asked the 
Nevada solon, interrupting a speech 
by Senator Johnson (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, “support an amendment 
proposing that, because of the fla- 
grant violations of treaties and the 





A huge arms program; in- 
vestigation of un-American 
activities; censure of bomb- 
ing of civilians: These were 
voted by Congress. 

But it left unsolved prob- 
lems that, some fear, may 
entangle us in foreign con- 
\flicts. 

Here are some of the 
issues. 








attacks on defenseless peoples, the 
United States sever diplomatic rela- 
tions with Japan? I would support 
that amendment.” 

“Perhaps the Senator would sup- 
port it,” replied the Californian, “but 
if he voted for it, he would be the 
only man in the Senate to vote for 
it.” He later asserted that Senator 
King’s suggestion would lead to “the 
logical conclusion—war.” 

In its final form, the resolution 
indorsed by the Senate read: 

“Resolved, that the Senate records 

its condemnation of the bombing of 
civilian populations, and directs the 
Committee on Foreign Relations to 
investigate the matter and report at 
the next session of Congress its rec- 
ommendations as to what action 
may be taken by Congress tending 
toward the cessation of the practice 
of bombing civilian populations.” 

The only other direct Congres- 
Sional action of the session bearing 
on foreign affairs provided funds 
for an investigation of un-Ameri- 
can practices in this country; forced 
registration of alien propagandists 
with the State Department, turned 
sympathetic ears to a State De- 
partment proposal for setting up 
a division of cultural relitions to 
combat the spread of fascism and 
naziism in Latin America. 


In the absence therefore of any 
cue from Congress, the White House 


had to conteht themselves with 
nothing more than strong dip- 
lomatic protests whenever this na- 
tion’s rights were violated in for- 
eign areas. 


THE POLICY OUTLINED 

What Secretary Hull said last 
March 17 still constitutes the policy 
being followed by the White House 
and the State Department. It is 


interesting to flash back to that date | 


in view of currert problems now 
nettling the Executive Department. 
These were the specific points set 
forth by the silver-haired Secretary: 
1—The United States was willing 
“to exchange information” with 
other governments having “common 
interests and objectives” and “to 
proceed along parallel lines” with- 
out scotching its own independence 
of judgment and freedom of action. 
2.—That the United States was 
determined to pursue “the practice 
of civilized nations to afford pro- 
tection, by appropriate means and 
under rule of reason, to their na- 
tionals and their rights and inter- 
ests abroad.” 
3.—That the United States was 
determined not to “abandon our na- 
tionals and our interests in China.” 
4—That the United States was 
determined to insure itself of “ade- 
quate means of security” against at- 


armed forces 

There is little doubt that there 
will be any deviation from this 
policy while Congress is away, bar- 
ring, of course, some untoward “in- 
cident” which would necessitate the 
calling of a special session. 

As to “exchange of information” 
the United States did utilize such a 
formal policy in conjunction with 
Great Britain and France on the 
Japanese naval armada. With lit- 
tle satisfaction from this joint ma- 
neuver, this nation’s naval program 
soon accelerated its expansion trend. 
In similar joint vein action was 
called for in meeting the political 
refugee problem, although little in 
the way of direct governmental aid 
has as yet been formulated. 


OUR NATIONALS ABROAD 

As to insurance of its nationals 
“rights and interests abroad” recent 
developments seem to have thrown 
a wet towel over State Department 
pronouncements. Officials still have 
made no public commitments on the 
decree issued by Field Marshal Goer- 
ing on April 27 which would event- 
ually force the liquidation of all 
Jewish property in Germany. En- 
forcement of the decree involves 
American citizens as well as the 
nationals of other foreign states. 
It remains to be seen just what ac- 


DO WE FACE ENTANGLEMENTS 
IN THE CONFLICTS OVERSEAS? 


tion this Government will take 
when the property of American na- 
tionals is confiscated or otherwise 
economically restricted by the Third 
Reich. 

There has been little hesitation to 
demand protection of American 
rights and interests in China, and 
although Japan has met but few of 
them, there have been recent in- 
stances in which private property 
has been returned to our nationals. 


THE AUSTRIAN DEBT 

Still another complicating factor 
in the United States-German prob- 
lem came to light last week when 
Secretary Hull revealed this coun- 
try had refused to entertain Ger- 
many’s suggestion that the Third 
Reich was not liable under interna- 
tional laws for the foreign debts of 
the one-time Austrian government. 

In such a circle then did Con- 
gress leave the Executive when it 
left Washington. And it is more 
than probable that when it returns 
it will still find the State Depart- 
ment and the White House adhering 
to the “middle-of-the-road” policy, 
which steps clear of isolation on 
one side and direct intervention on 
the other, being content to chart a 
course under what remains of inter- 
national law and order. Which 
means, in effect, a foreign policy 
continued on an hour to hour basis. 
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sufficient profits avail- 
will be offset to 
the extent that increased efficiency 
balances added labor cost, but, as 
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The Smaller Business 
Of America 


Through its Vice President, 
Alfred C. Gaunt 


answers: 


Answer: As applied to those indus- 
tries that are affected, there is bound 
to be an increase in 
will rise. The increase can not be 


absorbed by reducing profits because 


prices as costs 
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3000 ROOMS in SOUTHERN HOTE | for women in industry did not com- 
plicate the problem of doing busi- 

and there is no reason why 
the new wage and hour legislation, 
which is a wider application of the 
ime general principle, should. Busi- 

recognize that the wage 
and hour legislation was inevitable, 
and should cooperate in making it 
effective. The day of laissez faire 
is passed; public regulation is here. 

2—The and hour law does 

ot equalize conditions nationally. 
It only narrows the margin of un- 
lair competition in interstate com- 
advantages enjoyed 
1i0Ww by run away plants will con- 
tinue, in part. Industries now op- 
erating in small towns and estab- 
lished there should be able to con- 
a better word for Service tinue to operate successfully in the 
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stay more comfortable. 


The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers 


Through Joseph Schlossberg, its 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 


answers: 
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TITLE REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


to regulate 


‘S 


betel that the Federal Government is preparing 


wages and hours in industry, the effect of such a law be- 


comes the Question of the Week. 
national opinion, The United States News addressed the fol- 


To secure a cross-section of 


lowing questions to business leaders, executives of trade associa- 

tions affected, individual 
of organized labor: 

1. Will 

minimum wages and maximum hours complicate further 

the problem of doing business? 


“small business men,” and executives 


the establishment of Government-controlled 
If so, in what way? 

2. Will wage and hour standards, rising toward 40 
cents an hour and falling toward 40 hours in one week, 
affect adversely the future of scattered manufacturing 
industries now operating in small towns and re 


gions 


away from the central markets? 

3. Is it likely that wage and hour standards will serve 
as a new argument either for raising prices still further 
or for not reducing prices? 

4. Will a coming 40-hour week tend actually to reduce 
individual 


worker the 


hourly pay for fewer hours of work each week? 


income by resulting in same 


Answers received to these questions are on this and the foi 
lowing page. 


individual worker income by result- history 
ing in the same hourly pay for 
fewer hours of work each week,” be- 
cause, unless other factors enter, 
the number of hours per year would 
be increased, and therefore also the 
yearly income. 
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The National 
Small Business Men's 


Association 

Through its President, 

D. M. Emery, Akron, Ohio, 
answers: 

1 YES, in any 
One of 


number of ways. 
the most important of which 

latitude the ad- 
ministrator who may, if he chooses 
to do so, fix the minimum wage for 
any given industry at 40 cents per 
hour immediately after the law be- 
comes effective, or he may do this 
at any time. He, of course, is re- 
quired to have a committee make 


given 


an investigation, but he is not bound 
by the committee’s findings or rec- 


Thi 
worse Sit 
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National Labor 
it’s possible for an} 


1l0 a 


Board, if 

worse than that 

In most of the 
South, yes 

Wage 

apt 


country, no; 
and hour standards are 
to be used as an argument 

prices in 


: lines and 
not reducing 


others 


some 
prices in 

4.—The coming 40-hour week will 
certainly 


monthly or 


tend to reduce the weekly, 
yearly earnings of 
as hourly rates will be held 
very minimum and as fewer 
worked earnings for em- 
ploye will decrease 
As I 


Dlll inJects another element great 


wage 
earners 
to the 
nours are 


t, the wage: 


see 


into an already overly 
disturbed future. It’s one more 
toward governmental 
many steps have al! 
in that direction 
The present Administration 
itself up as the working man’s friend, 
whereas, aS a matter of actual and 
absoiute fact, this Administration is 
the worst snemy the American wage 
earner ever had. Why? The answer 
is so simple that any school boy can 
comprehend and understand it. 
Capital employs labor In many 
industries it is necessary for some- 
one to furnish from five to ten 
thousand dollars in capital for every 
employe on the pay roll and fre- 
quently this money must be in- 
vested anywhere from several 
months to from three to five years 
in advance of the time any return 
can be expected on it. If capital is 
punished and persecuted in a hun- 
dred and one different ways, thereby 
making it impossible for capital to 
be gainfully employed, labor is pun- 
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Through its President, M. Zaritsky, 
answers: 


(By Telegraph) 


I Establishment of Government- 
controlled minimum wages and 
maximum hours will obviously make 
it necessary for firms which have 
been paying less or working longer 
hours than the law provides to make 
some readjustments. But I can see 
no reason why these readjustments, 
once made, should prove a compli- 
cating factor in doing business. 
2.—During the NRA it was shown 
that industries paying very low 
wages and working long hours were 
wastefully run, because low wages 
hid waste and inefficiency so that 
ownership itself was frequently not 
aware of the condition. But increased 


MOBILOIL 


. 


—Wide World 
M. ZARITSKY 








hourly rates caused ownership to 
make changes in the direction of 
more efficient management and the 
resultant elimination of waste more 
than compensated for the wage in- 
creases brought about by the NRA 
Codes. 

3.—Perhaps, but it will be a very 
poor argument. Wages are only one 
of many factors determining a com- 
modity price. Moreover, only an em- 
ployer completely lost to a sense of 
shame would dare to admit that he 
had paid employes a wage lower 
than the very low standard provided 
by the wage and hour bill and risk 
the public disapproval that would 
be bound to follow such an admis- 
sion. 

4.—Definitely no. Economists may 
argue whether the chicken or the 
egg came first—whether shorter 
hours force greater efficiency on 
industry, or whether  industry’s 
greater efficiency and the resultant 
displacement of workers forces labor 
to demand shorter hours so that the 
productive work of the nation may 
be equitably distributed amongst the 
nation’s workers. But they must all 
agree—unless they choose wilfully 
to disregard our entire industrial 





Other answers in this sym- 
posium will be found on the 
next page. 
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The Question of the Week: 
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What Will Be Effect of Wage-Hour Law? stewart McDonald 


The International 
Union of Mine, Mill 


+ measured in purchasing power. 


and Smelter Workers. 


Through its President, 
Reid Robinson, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 

ABOR’S answer to these questions 

was given when wage and hour 
standards were first considered by 
Congress. 

The bill as passed falls far short 
of our mark but provides a founda- 
tion for future structures. 

Your questions are framed to give 
opponents of a bill a hint of replies 
you want. We anticipate violent op- 
position through press, court action 
and direct action in industries af- 
fected, coupled with further attacks 
on New Deal policies. In reply, or- 
ganized labor will support wage and 
hour bill to limit and the Roosevelt 
program. 





The Associated 
General Contractors 


Of America, Inc., 
Through its President, 
E. P. Palmer, 


answers: 
_ npenpenentpaonme wages in nearly 
all of the country already are far 
above the minimum prescribed in 
the recent wage and hour legisla- 
tion, hence, the effect of this legis- 
lation upon the construction indus- 
try will be largely indirect. However, 
the experience of the industry over 
the last 25 years may be drawn up- 
on to make some predictions of the 
effect of the new law. 

You ask whether this legislation 
will complicate further the problem 
of doing business. It will. Contrac- 
tors have had some experience in 
this respect on Government super- 
vised contracts in which the maxi- 
mum work week was sacrosanct. 
Emergencies arise on construction 
work when men should be held 
overtime, the decision must be im- 
mediate and should rest with the 
men at the site of the work. While 
provisions were made in the con- 
tracts for exemptions in such emer- 
gencies, it has been found that the 
task of convincing public officials 
far removed from the work that the 
decision reached was justified con- 
stituted a complication, always an- 
noying and often expensive. 

Answering your third question, I 
am not alarmed that the legislation 
will serve as an argument “either 
for raising prices still further or for 
not reducing prices” of construction 
work. In the few spots where exist- 
ing rates will be affected competition 
will take care of that. 

Your fourth question approaches 
the essentials of the situation but 
would be more to the point if it read 
“Will this legislation tend to reduce 
the individual worker’s annual in- 
come?” It is here that construction 
offers some criterion. In the most 
of the country, construction is sea- 
sonal, men cannot work in winter. 
Reduce their summer working time 
and you reduce their annual income. 

The hourly wage rate of many 
crafts has been trebled in the last 25 
years. No one contends that the 
annual wages of the men have in- 
creased in any such proportions. On 
the other hand, many of them have 
been able to find work only on re- 
lief jobs where their monthly maxi- 
mum wage is about equal to that 
which they received for steady em- 
ployment a quarter of a century ago. 

The course of construction wages 
has proven that the “hourly wage 
rate” is a god, false to labor, and 
now we see this god enshrined by 
la-v. A more statesmanlike approach 
would be concerned with the- total 
wages which labor can earn in a 
year, but the only aproach really 
worthy of statesmen would go much 
further. It would be concerned with 
actual wages, real wages, in short, 
with the workman’s annual income, 
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Roy J. Miller 


The Edison Electric 


Institute 
Through its President, 
C. W. Kellogg, 


/answers: 


the final draft 
and hours 
your ques- 


having seen 

of the new wages 
act, I am answering 
tions somewhat in the dark. 

So far as the electric utilities are 
concerned, their situation with re- 
spect to minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours is such that I should 
not expect much adverse effect from 
the 40-40 standard, which I under- 
stand the Act sets up. 

Your last three questions have to 
do with matters affecting general 
industry, on which my comments 
would have no value because we 
have no detailed information on the 
wage and hour conditions which in- 
dustry as a whole faces. 


JOT 





Vice President, American Chair 
Company, Sheboygan, Wis. 


answers: 
DO not see how it is possible for 
wage and hour bill to be en- 
forced, with the necessary reports 
and examinations, without further 
complicating and increasing the cost 
of doing business. 
In our individual case a minimum 
of 40 cents per hour means noth- 


ing, as we are already on that basis, 
but in industries which are seasonal, 
such as ours, a limitation hours 
worked will be a hardship 

In the smaller plants, it is impos- 
sible to carry inventories sufficient 
to take care of the peak demand, 
and at the same time it is not prac- 
tical to equip with machinery, that 
would have to stand idle a goodly 
portion of the time, in order to em- 
ploy more men during the peak 
times. 

The result will be, without the 
right to work longer hours at these 
times, orders cannot be filled and 
the business will be lost, together 
with the earnings of the labor re- 
quired to produce the merchandise 
called for. 

For anyone to say that hours can 
be shortened, thereby increasing 
overhead expense, and wages be in- 
creased in an already efficient 
plant, without increasing the cost of 
production, which increased cost 
must be reflected in advanced 
prices, shows very clearly that the 
person making that statement does 
not know what he is talking 
about. 

It is my 


of 


a minimum 
beyond that 
materially 
the in- 


opinion that 
wage is all right but 
you cannot go without 
reducing the net earnings of 
dividual worker. 





F. A. Carter 


President, the American Textile 
Woolen Company, Sweetwater, 
Tenn. 


answers: 

EPLYING to question No. 1: We 

most certainly think the estab- 
lishing of Government control mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours will 
complicate the problem 
Generally everything the 
takes to 


business 


of doing 
business 
Government 
or interfere with 
cates same and makes it 
than better. 

No. 2.—The gradual rise 
and wages will certainly affec 
versely the manufacturing in small 
towns and away from central mar- 
kets. It will probably put most of 
these manufacturers out of business. 
They are only able to operate now 
due to the fact that on account of 
a 25 to 30 per cent reduction in living 
expenses they are getting lower wage 
rates and their employes are living 
far better than they can in the East 
on the higher wage rates 

No. 3. We have already begun 
t indications from our custom- 
new wage and hour 

raise prices of 
had this 


under control 
compli- 
much worse 
hours 


f 
of 


‘t ad- 


to ge 
ers that the 
standards 


manufactu 


tne 
have 


will 


Reappointed Chief of FHA 

On His Record of Achievement 

UESTIONS frequently are raised 
Q when the term of an important 
official of Government is about to ex- 
pire. What does this record show? 
Could someone else do a better job? 


In the case of Stewart McDonald, | 


who has had charge of the Federal 
Housing Administration since late 
in 1935, President Roosevelt had lit- 
tle difficulty. The Senate approved 
a renomination; and so Mr. McDon- 
ald is slated to carry on four more 
years 
Achievements 
of the FHA in 
fits first four 
fyears and its 
present pace 
f help to explain 
Swhy. Officials 
estimate the 
public has spent 
more than $2,- 
425,000,000 on 
housing and 
property im- 
p rovements 
through its activities in insuring 
mortgages and the like 
Since Congress liberalized the law 
several months ago, business at the 
FHA has risen every week over the 


Stewart McDonald 


| same week last year. Mr. McDonald 


as a result is more optimistic in dis- 
cussions about the business outlook. 

Associates give him more of the 
credit than he is inclined to take 
for himself. They call him a canny 
business man with a will to work 
and a knowledge of human nature. 

After graduating from Cornell in 
1901, Mr. McDonald engaged in man- 


statement from some of the people 
from whom we buy our materials 
and it will certainly not permit re- 
prices. 

This schedule 
the individual workers income, 
pecially in the South, by throwing 
a great many of them out of work 
completely. The law as it has been 
finally passed will be very detri- 
mental to the South and we feel 
that the Southern Congressmen and 
Senators have been fooled, thinking 
they were getting something, when 
they absolutely get nothing. When 
it comes to having these matters 
adjusted by a Board there will be 
mighty little chance for the South- 
ern manufacturers getting the ad- 
vantages they are entitled to. 

We are glad to give you this in- 
formation, as we feel that this law 
is going to be very detrimental to 
the South. The only hope we have 
is that it will be declared unconsti- 
tutional. 


ducing 
No. 4 will reduce 


es- 


hoop. 


+ ufacturing and banking in St. Louis 4 power rates being conducted fairly? 


| 
| 


for years. There he obtained the 
experience which recently led him to 
tell real estate men this about FHA: 

“We are being deliberately con- 
servative and sound ‘rather than 
spectacular, reckless and trusting to 
luck. We want not to be fools, but 
angels who know wherein we tread.” 

Much of his time is spent on offi- 
cial travels. In spare hours he often 
visits housing developments. Prof- 
itable ideas for FHA have been 
picked up in that way. 

Public service has interested Mr. 
McDonald, especially since time 
spent aS police commissioner in St. 
Louis. He entered the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration first as a subordinate 
at FHA, winning recognition and 
friends quickly. 

Two of his extra-curricular 
joyments are horseback riding and 
cards. He has covered all of the 
80-odd miles of bridle paths around 
the Capital. Of an evening he re- 
laxes at poker or bridge. He takes 


en- 


almost as much pride in his poker 


record against Jesse Jones, Chair- 
man of the RFC, as in the FHA rec- 
ord. 





Francis Biddle 


Non-Partisan Choice As Chief 
Of Investigation Into the TVA 


influence of the 

Tennessee Valley Authority on 
American history is realized by its 
friends and enemies alike. If it 
operates as some supporters want, 
publicly-owned power plants may 
multiply. If it is functioning as 
some opponents charge, the risk of 
discouragement to private enterprise 
is plain. 

Reasons such as these accounted 
for the interest in the selection of 
Francis Biddle, a Philadelphian, of 
revolutionary ancestry, counsel 
for the joint Congressional commit- 
tee investigating the TVA. Inquiries 
about his background, his political 
philosophy and methods arose at 
once 

Assuming his duties last week, 
Mr. Biddle showed at once that he 
intended to proceed without loss of 
time as he did when he was named 
to head the Labor Relations Board 
in 1934-1935. It was a case of get- 
ting down to business quickly by re- 
cruiting a legal staff. 

Applicants to assist Mr. Biddle saw 
a slight, trimly-dresed man who 
questioned them easily but polite- 
ly. There was in his bearing, if 
not in his words, evidence that he 
realized the importance of the as- 
signment. 

A comment on a,question fortified 
this impression. Is the TVA attempt 
to establish a “yardstick” by which 
to measure the justness of private } 


HE potential 


as 


Ve of the Week 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


| He gave up his own practice tem- 


pubtieane complained privately on 
the ground that “he is a New 

| Dealer.” The Democratic chairman, 
Senator Donahey, of Ohio, said he 
was satisfied Mr. Biddle would be 
f 





Mr. Biddle said the investigation 
must go into how the TVA allots 
the construction costs of its dams 
among their purposes—flood control, 
navigation, national defense and 
power—in order to be able to answer 
that key question 

Descended 
from Edmund 
Randolph, the 
first Attorney 
General, Mr. 
Biddle in poli- | 
tics has follow- 
ed “Teddy’ 
Roosevelt,Wood- | 
row Wilson, and 
Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. His 

. SES liberal views are 

Francis Biddle derived in part 
from association with the late Jus- 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes as secre- 
tary the year after his graduation in 
law from Harvard in 1911. 

Off and on for a generation Mr. 
Biddle has been active in the affairs 
of Philadelphia, of Pennsylvania, 
and of the National Government. 





porarily to represent the Govern- 
ment in the courts of eastern 
Pennsylvania for four years in the 
’20s. 

In 1934 he was on the other side, 
successfully opposing some AAA re- 
Strictions on behalf of Pennsylvania 
farmers. But before the year was 
out, he was called to the highest 
public office he has held—chairman- 
ship of the Labor Relations Board. 
His direct action in that office re- 
sulted in progress which the Presi- 
dent praised when he left it. 

Two Republicans on the TVA com- 
mittee supported the selection of 
Mr. Biddle as counsel. Outside Re- 


- IN THE NORTHWEST ROCKIES 


Head Northwest this 

year for a typically 

American vacation in 

thechangeless Rockies. 

ra a Turn the West's pictur- 
Dane AW NATION 

esque ranch work into 

play. Montana and Wyoming in- 
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clothes, ten-gallon hats. Ride forest 
trails, fish for mountain trout, take 
long pack trips among tall peaks. 


Explore big game trails! Adventure! 
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More smokers every day 
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pleasure in Chesterfield’s refresh- 
ing mildness and better taste. 

It’s because Chesterfields are 
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pure cigarette paper —the finest 
ingredients a cigarette can have. 
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THE NEW WAGES AND HOURS CODE FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


—————— 


The Federal statute designed 
to fix a minimum level for wages 
and a mazimum for work hours, 
as finally approved by Congress, 
June 15, to take effect 120 days 
after signature by the President, 
follows: 

AN ACT 
To PROVIDE FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT 
or Farr Lasor STANDARDS IN EM- 
PLOYMENTS IN AND AFFECTING IN- 
TERSTATE COMMERCE, AND FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and. 


House of Representatives of 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled. That this Act may 
be cited as the “Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938.” 


Finding and 


Declaration of Policy 


Sec. 2. ‘a’ The Congress hereby 
finds that the existence, in indus- 
tries engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, 
of labor conditions detrimental to 
the maintenance of the minimum 
standard of living necessary for 
health, efficiency, and general well- 
being of workers (1) causes com- 
merce and the channels and instru- 
mentalities of commerce to be used 
to spread and perpetuate such labor 
conditions among the workers of 
the several States; (2) burdens 
commerce and the free flow of goods 
in commerce; (3) constitutes an un- 
fair method of competition in com- 
merce; (4) leads to labor disputes 
burdening and obstructing com- 
merce and the free flow of goods in 
commerce; and (5) interferes witb 
the orderly and fair marketing of 
goods in commerce. 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of this Act, through the exer- 
cise by Congress of its power to regu- 
late commerce among the several 
States, to correct and as rapidly as 
practicable to eliminate the condi- 
tions above referred to in such in- 
dustries without substantially cur- 
tailing employment or earning 
power. 


Definitions 


Src. 3. Aé used in this Act— 
(a) “Person” means an individual, 


the. 


+ 


partnership, association, corporation, | 


business trust, legal representative, 
or any organized group of persons. 

(b) “Commerce” means trade, 
commerce, transportation, transmis- 
sion, or communication. among the 
several States or from any State to 
any place outside thereof. 

(c) “State” means any State of 
the United States or the District of 
Columbia or any Territory or posses- 
sion of the United States. 

(d) “Employer” includes any per- 
son acting directly or indirectly in 
the interest of an employer in rela- 
tion to an employee but shall not in- 
clude the United States or any State 
or political subdivision of a State, or 
any labor organization (other than 
when acting as an employer), or 
anyone acting in the capacity of of- 
ficer or agent of such labor organ- 
ization. 

(e) “Employee” includes any indi- 
vidual employed by an employer. 

(f) “Agriculture” includes farming 
in all its branches and among other 
things includes the cultivation and 
tillage of the soil, dairying, the pro- 
duction, cultivation, growing, and 
harvesting of any agricultural or 
horticultural commodities (including 
commodities defined as agricultural 
commodities in section 15 (g) of the 
Agricyltural Marketing Act, as 
amended), the raising of livestock, 
bees, fur-bearing animals, or poul- 
try, and any practices (including 
any forestry or lumbering opera- 
tions) performed by a farmer or on 
a farm as an incident to or in con- 
junction with such farming opera- 
tions, including preparation for 
market, 
market or to carriers for transporta- 
tion to market. 


(g) “Employ” includes to suffer or | 


permit to work. 

(h) “Industry” means a _ trade, 
business, industry, or branch there- 
of, or group of industries, in which 
individuals are gainfully employed. 

(1) “Goods” means goods (includ- 
ing ships and marine equipment), 
wares, products, commodities, mer- 
chandise, or articles or subjects of 
commerce of any character, or any 
part or ingredient thereof, but does 
not include goods after their deliv- 
ery into the actual physical posses- 
sion of the ultimate consumer there- 
of uther than a producer, manufac- 
turer, or processor thereof. 

(j) “Produced” means produced, 
manufactured, mined, handled, or 
in any other manner worked on in 
any State; and for the purposes of 
this Act an employee shall be 
deemed to have been engaged in the 
production of goods if such employee 
was employed in producing, manu- 
facturing, mining, handling, trans- 
porting, or in any other manner 
working on such goods, or in any 
process or occupation necessary to 
the production thereof, in any State. 

(k) “Sale” or “sell” includes any 
sale, exchange, contract to sell, con- 
signment for sale, shipment for sale, 
or other disposition. 

(1) “Oppressive child labor” means 
a condition of employment under 
which (1) any employee under the 
age of sixteen years is employed by 
an employer (other than a parent or 
a person standing in place of a par- 
ent employing his own child or a 
child in his custody under the age 


delivery to storage or to | 





Full Text of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, Affecting Nearly All Interstate 
Business — Chief Exceptions Are Farming, Retail and Service 
Trades—A Ban on Child Labor 


other than manufacturing or min- 4 its members. 


ing) in any occupation, or (2) any 
employee between the ages of six- 
teen and eighteen years is employed 
by an employer in any occupation 
which the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau in the Department of Labor 
shall find and by order declare to be 
particularly hazardous for the em- 
ployment of children between such 
ages or detrimental to their health 
or well-being; but oppressive child 
labor shall not be deemed to exist 
by virtue of the employment in any 
occupation of any person with re- 
spect to whom the employer shall 
have on file an unexpired certificate 
issued and held pursuant to regula- 
tions of the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau certifying that such person 
is above the oppressive child-labor 
age. The Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau shall provide by regulation 
or by order that the employment of 
employees between the ages of four- 
ten and sixteen years in occupations 
other than manufacturing and min- 
ing shall not be deemed to constitute 
oppressive child labor if and to the 
extent that the Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau determines that such 
employment is confined to periods 
which will not interfere with their 
schooling and to conditions which 
will not interfere with their health 
and well-being. 

(m) “Wage” paid to any employee 
includes the reasonable cost, as de- 
termined by the Administrator, to 
the employer of furnishing such em- 
ployee with board, lodging or other 
facilities, if such board, lodging, 
or other facilities are customarily 
furnished by such employer to his 
employees. 


Administrator 


Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby created 
in the Department of Labor a Wage 
and Hour Division which shall be 
under the direction of an Admin- 
istrator, to be known as the Admin- 
istator of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion (in this Act referred to as the 
“Administrator”). The Administra- 
tor shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate of 
$10,000 a year. 

(b) The Administrator may, sub- 
ject to the civil-service laws, appoint 
such employees as he deems neces- 
sary to carry out his functions and 
duties under this Act and shall fix 
their compensation in accordance 
with the Classification Act of 1923, 
as amended. The Administrator 
may establish and utilize such re- 
gional, local, or other agencies, and 
utilize such voluntary and uncom- 
pensated services, as may from time 
to time be needed. Attorneys ap- 
pointed under this section may ap- 
pear for and represent the Adminis- 
trator in any litigation, but all such 
litigation shall be subject to the di- 
rection and control of the Attorney 
General. In the appointment, selec- 
tion, classification, and promotion 
of officers and employees of the Ad- 
ministrator, no political test or 
qualification shall be permitted or 
given consideration, but all such ap- 
pointments and promotions shall be 
given and made on the basis of merit 
and efficiency. 

ic) The principal office of the Ad- 
ministrator shall be in the District 
of Columbia, but he or his duly au- 
thorized representatives may exer- 
cise any or all of his powers in any 
place. 

(d) The Administrator shall sub- 
mit annually in January a report to 
the Congress covering his activities 
for the preceding year and includ- 
ing such information, data, and rec- 
ommendations for further legisla- 
tion in connection with the mat- 
ters covered by this Act as he may 
find advisable. 


Industry Committees 


Sec. 5. (a) The Administrator 
shall as soon as practicable appoint 
an industry committee for each in- 
dustry engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for com- 
merce. 

(b) An industry committee shall 
be appointed by the Administrator 
without regard to any other pro- 
visions of law regarding the appoint- 
ment and compensation of em- 
ployees of the United States. It 
shall include a number of disinter- 
ested persons representing the pub- 
lic, one of whom the Administrator 
shall designate as chairman, a like 
number of persons representing em- 
ployees in the industry, and a like 
number representing employers in 
the industry. In the appointment of 
the persons representing each 
group, the Administrator shall give 
due regard to the geographical 
regions in which the industry is car- 
ried on. 

(c) Two-thirds of the members of 
an industry committee shall consti- 
tute a quorum, and the decision of 
the committee shall require a vote 


of sixteen years in an occupation | of not less than a majority of all 








Members of an indus- 
try committee shall receive as,com- 
pensation for their services a reason- 
able per diem, which the Adminis- 
trator shall by rules and regulations 
prescribe, for each day actually 
spent in the work of the committee, 
and shall in addition be reimbursed 
for their necessary traveling and 
other expenses. The Administrator 
shall furnish the committee with 
adequate legal, stenographic, cleri- 
cal, and other assistance, and shall 
by rules and regulations prescribe 
the procedure to be followed by the 
committee. 

(d) The Administrator shall sub- 
mit to an industry committee from 
time to time such data as he may 
have available on the matters re- 
ferred to it, and shall cause to be 
brought before it in connection with 
such matters any witnesses whom 
he deems material. An _ industry 
committee may summon other wit- 
nesses or call upon the Administra- 
tor to furnish additional informa- 
tion to aid it in its deliberations. 


Minimum Wages 


Sec. 6. (a) Every employer shall 
pay to each of his employees who is 
engaged in commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce wages 
at the following rates 

(1) during the first year from 


+ 


as bona fide by the National + its duties and functions under this * necessary in order to prevent sub- 


Labor Relations Board, which 
provides that no employee shall 
be employed more than one 
thousand hours during any 
period of twenty-six consecutive 
weeks, 

(2) on an annual basis in pur- 
suance of an agreement with his 
employer, made as a result of 
collective bargaining by repre- 
sentatives of employees certified 
as bona fide by the National 
Labor Relations Board, which 
provides that the employee shall 
not be employed more than two 
thousand hours during any 
period of fifty-two consecutive 
weeks, or 

(3) for a period or periods of 
not more than fourteen work- 
weeks in the aggregate in any 
calendar year in an _ industry 
found by the Administrator to 
be of a seasonal nature, 

and if such employee receives com- 
pensation for employment in excess 
of 12 hours in any workday, or for 
employment in excess of 56 hours in 
any workweek, as the case may be, 
at a rate not less than one and one- 
half times the regular rate at which 
he is employed 

(c) In the case of an employer 
engaged in the first processing of 
milk, whey, skimmed milk, or cream 


Act. The committee shall recom- 
mend to the Administrator the high- 
est minimum wage rates for the in- 
dustry which it determines, having 
due regard to economic and competi- 
tive conditions, will not substanti- 
ally curtail employment in the in- 
dustry. 

(c) The industry committee for 
any industry shall recommend such 
reasonable classifications within any 
industry as it determines to be 
necessary for the purpose of fixing 
for each classification within such 
industry the highest minimum wage 
rate (not in excess of 40 cents an 
hour) which (1) will not substanti- 
ally curtail employment in such 
classification and (2) will not give a 
competitive advantage to any group 
in the industry, and shall recom- 
mend for each classification in the 
industry the highest minimum wage 
rate which the committee deter- 
mines will not substantially curtail 
employment in such classification. 
In determining whether such classi- 
fications should be made in any in- 
dustry, in making such classifica- 
tions, and in determining the mini- 
mum wage rates for such classifica- 
tions, no classification shall be 
made, and no minimum wage rate 
shall be fixed, solely on a regional 
basis, but the industry committee 


The New Law: Its History and Its Purpose 


eoEPUTTING a floor under wages and a ceil- 

ing over working hours”—an objective of 
the Administration since its advent to office 
in 1933—is achieved in large measure with 
the passage of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, which reached the President for sig- 
nature on the eve of the adjournment of the 


75th Congress. 


Aptly described as the keystone of the 
Roosevelt program—of all the laws of the 
New Deal probably none, save the invalidated 
National Recovery Act, has such direct effect 
relations of employer 


on the mutual 
worker. 


In general its effect is to set a minimum 
wage of 40 cents an hour on American labor, 
to be achieved within seven years; and a 40- 


the effective date of this sec- 
tion, not less than 25 cents an 
hours, 

(2) during the next six years 
from such date, not less than 30 
cents an hour, 

(3) after the expiration of 
seven years from such date, not 
less than 40 cents an hour, or the 
rate (not less than 30 cents an 
Hour) prescribed in the appli- 
cable order of the Administrator 
issued under section 8, which- 
ever is lower, and 

(4) at any time after the ef- 
fective date of this section, not 
less than the rate (not in ex- 
cess of 40 cents an hour) pre- 
scribed in the applicable order 
of the Administrator issued 
under section 8. 


(b) This section shall take effect 
upon the expiration of one hundred 
and twenty days from the date of 
enactment of this Act. 


Maximum Hours 


Sec. 7. (a) No employer shall, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in this 
section, employ any of his employees 
who is engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for com- 
merce— 

(1) for a workweek longer 
than forty-four hours during 
the first year from the effective 
date of this section, 

(2) for a workweek longer 
than forty-two hours during the 
second year from such date, or 

(3) for a workweek longer 
than forty hours after the expi- 
ration of the second year from 
such date, 

unless such employee receives com- 
pensation for his employment in ex- 


| cess of the hours above specified at 


| 


a rate not less than one and one- 
half times the regular rate at which 
he is employed 

(b) No employer shall be deemed 
to have violated subsection (a) by 
employing any employee for a work- 
week in excess of that specified in 
such subsection without paying the 
compensation for overtime employ- 
ment prescribed therein if such 
employee is so employed— 

(1) in pursuance of an agree- 
ment, made as a result of col- 
lective bargaining by _ repre- 
sentatives of employees certified 








hour work week, to be achieved within three 
years, and to prohibit child labor. 

It affects all labor concerned in the slight- 
est with interstate commerce, save for speci- 
fied fields, of which agriculture and retail 
selling are the largest. 

The new law is explained more fully and 


its various provisions interpreted in an ar- 


and 


ticle on Page 3. 

Because this law has excited so much con- 
troversy, regional and basic, and because it 
will concern directly or indirectly nearly 
every manufacturer and worker in the coun- 


try, The United States News presents here- 


with 


into dairy products, or in the gin- 
ning and compressing of cotton, or 
in the processing of cottonseed, or in 
the processing of sugar beets, sugar 
beet molasses, sugarcane, or maple 
sap, into sugar (but not refined 
sugar) or into syrup, the provisions 
of subsection (a) shall not apply 
to his employees in any place of em- 
ployment where he is so engaged; 
and in the case of an employer en- 
gaged in the first processing of, or 
in canning or packing, perishable or 
seasonal fresh fruits or vegetables, 
or in the first processing, within the 
area of production (as defined by 
the Administrator), of any agricul- 
tural or horticultural commodity 
during seasonal operations, or in 
handling, slaughtering, or dressing 
poultry or livestock, the provisions 
of subsection (a), during a period or 
periods of not more than fourteen 
workweeks in the aggregate in any 
calendar year, shall not apply to his 
employees in any place of employ- 
ment where he is so engaged. 

(d) This section shall take effect 
upon the expiration of one hundred 
and twenty days from the date of 
enactment of this Act. 


Wage Orders 


Sec. 8. (a) With a view to carry- 
ing out the policy of this Act by 
reaching, as rapidly as is economi- 
cally feasible ‘without substantially 
curtailing employment, the objective 
of a universal minimum wage of 
40 cents an hour in each industry 
engaged in commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce, the 
Administrator shall from time to 
time convene the industry commit- 
tee for each such industry, and the 
industry committee shall from time 
to time recommend the minimum 
rate or rates of wages to be paid 
under section 6 by employers en- 
gaged in commerce or in the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce in such 
industry or classifications therein. 

(b) Upon the convening of an in- 
dustry committee, the Administra- 
tor shall refer to it the question of 
the minimum wage rate or rates to 
be fixed for such industry. The in- 
dustry committee shall investigate 
conditions in the industry and the 
committee, or any authorized sub- 
committee thereof, may hear such 
witnesses and receive such evidence 
as may be necessary or appropriate 
to enable the committee to perform 


in full text 
adopted by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 








the compromise statute 


and the Administrator shall con- 
sider among other relevant factors 
the following 


(1) competitive conditions as 
affected by transportation, liv- 
ing, and production costs; 

(2) the wages established for 
work of like or comparable 
character by collective labor 
agreements negotiated between 
employers and employees by rep- 
resentatives of their own choos- 
ing; and 

(3) the wages paid for work of 


like or comparable character by | 


employers who voluntarily main- 
tain minimum-wage standards 
in the industry. No classifica- 
tion shall be made under this 
section on the basis of age or 
sex. 


(d) The industry committee shall 
file with the Administrator a re- 
port containing its recommenda- 
tions with respect to the matters 
referred to it. Upon the filing of 
such report, the Administrator, after 
due notice to interested persons, and 
giving them an opportunity to be 
heard, shall by order approve and 
carry into effect the recommenda- 
tions contained in such report, if he 
finds that the recommendations are 
made in accordance with law, are 
supported by the evidence adduced 
at the hearing, and, taking into con- 
sideration, the same factors as are 
required to be considered by the in- 
dustry committee, will carry out the 
purposes of this section; otherwise 
he shall disapprove such recom- 
mendations. If the Administrator 
disapproves such recommendations, 
he shall again refer the matter to 
such committee, or to another in- 
dustry committee for such industry 
(which he may appoint for such 
purpose), for further consideration 
and recommendations. 

(e) No order issued under this 
section with respect to any industry 
prior to the expiration of seven 
years from the effective date of sec- 
tion 6 shall remain in effect after 
such expiration, and no order shall 
be issued under this section with re- 
spect to any industry on or after 
such expiration, unless the industry 
committee by a preponderance of 
the evidence before it recommends, 
and the Administrator by a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence adduced 
at the hearing finds, that the con- 
tinued effectiveness or the issuance 
of the order, as the case may be, is 


Stantial curtailment of employment 
in the industry. 

(f) Orders issued under this sec- 
tion shall define the industries and 
classifications therein to which they 
are to apply, and shall contain such 
terms and conditions as the Admin- 
istrator finds necessary to carry out 
the purposes of such orders, to pre- 
vent the circumvention or evasion 
thereof, and to safeguard the mini- 
mum wage rates established therein. 
No such order shall take effect until 
after due notice is given of the issu- 
ance thereof by publication in the 
Federal Register. and by such other 
means as the Administrator deems 
reasonably calculated to give to in- 
terested persons general notice of 
such issuance. 


(g) Due notice of any hearing pro- 
vided for in this section shall be 
given by publication in the Federal 
Register and by such other means 
the Administrator deems reasonably 
calculated to give general notice to 
interested persons. 


Attendance of Witnesses 


Sec. 9. For the purpose of any 
hearing or investigation provided 
for in this Act, the provisions of sec- 
tions 9 and 10 ‘relating to the at- 
tendance of witnesses and the pro- 
duction of books, papers, and docu- 
ments) of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act of September 16, 1914, 
as amended (U. S. C., 1934 edition, 
title 15, secs. 49 and 50), are hereby 
made applicable to the jurisdiction, 
powers, and duties of the Adminis- 
trator, the Chief of the Children's 
Bureau, and the industry commit- 
tees. 


Court Review 


Sec. 10. (a) Any person aggrieved 
by an order of the Administrator is- 
sued under section 8 may obtain a 
review of such order in the circuit 
court of appeals of the United States 
for any circuit wherein such person 
resides or has his principal place of 
business, or in the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia, by filing in such court, 
within sixty days after the entry of 
such order, a written petition pray- 
ing that the order of the Adminis- 
trator be modified or set aside in 
whole or in part. A copy of such pe- 
tition shall forthwith be served upon 
the Administrator, and thereupon 
the Administrator shall certify and 
file in the court a transcript of the 
record upon which the order ‘com- 
plained of was entered. Upon the 
filing of such transcript such court 
Shall have exclusive jurisdiction to 
affirm, modify, or set aside such or- 
der in whole or in part, so far as it 
is applicable-to the petitioner. The 
review by the court shall be limited 
to questions of law, and findings of 
fact by the Administrator when sup- 
ported by substantial evidence shall 
be conclusive. No objection to the 
order of the Administrator shall be 
considered by the court unless such 
objection shall have been urged be- 
fore the Administrator or unless 
there were reasonable grounds for 
failure so to do. If application is 
made to the court for leave to ad- 
duce additional evidence, and it is 
shown to the satisfaction of the 
court that such additional evidence 
may materially affect the result of 
the proceeding and that there were 
reasonable grounds for failure to ad- 
duce such evidence in the proceed- 
ing before the Administrator, the 
court may order such additional evi- 
dence to be taken before the Admin- 
istrator and to be adduced upon the 
hearing in such manner and upon 
such terms and conditions as to the 
court may seem proper. The Admin- 
istrator may modify his findings by 
reason of the additional evidence so 
taken, and shall file with the court 
such modified or new findings which 
if supported by substantial evidence 
Shall be conclusive, and shall also 
file his recommendation, if any, for 
the modification or setting aside of 
the original order. The judgment 
and decree of the court shall be 
final, subject to review by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as 
provided in sections 239 and 240 of 
the Judicial Code, as amended (U. 
S. C., title 28, secs. 346 and 347). 


(b) The commencement of pro- 
ceedings under subsection (a) shall 
not, unless specifically ordered by 
the court, operate as a stay of the 
Administrator’s order. The court 
shall not grant any stay of the or- 
der unless the person complaining 
of such order shall file in court an 
undertaking with a surety or sure- 
ties satisfactory to the court for the 
payment to the employees affected 
by the order, in the event such order 
is affirmed, of the amount by which 
the compensation such employees 
are entitled to receive under the or- 
der exceeds the compensation they 
actually receive while such stay is 
in effect. 


+ —EEE 


Investigations, Inspections 
and Records 


Sec. 11. (a) The Administrator o 
his designated representatives ma 
investigate and gather data regard 
ing the wages, hours, and other con 
ditions and practices of employmen 
in any industry subject to this Act 
and may enter and inspect suc} 
places and such records (and mak 
such transcriptions thereof), ques 
tion such employees, and investigate 
such facts, conditions, practices, or 
matters as he may deem necessary 
or appropriate to determine whethe 
any person has violated any provi 
sion of this Act, or which may aic 
in the enforcement of the provi 
sion of this Act. Except as providec 
in section 12 and in subsection (b) 
of this section, the Administrator 
shall utilize the bureaus and divi- 
sions of the Department of Labor 
for all the investigations and inspec- 
tions necessary under this section 
Except as provided in section 12 
the Administrator shall bring all 
actions under section 17 to restrain 
violations of this Act. 

(b) With the consent and coopera. 
tion of State agencies charged with 
the administration of State labor 
laws, the Administrator and the 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau may 
for the purpose of carrying out their 
respective functions and _ duties 
under this Act, utilize the services of 
State and local agencies and their 
employees and, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, may re- 
imburse such State and local agen- 
cies and their employees for services 
rendered for such purposes. 

(c) Every employer subject to an} 
provision of this Act or of any orde 
issued under this Act shall make 
keep, and preserve such records of 
the persons employed by him and o 
the wages, hours, and other condi- 
tions and practices of employmen 
maintained by him, and shall pre 
serve such records for such period 
of time, and shall make such report 
therefrom to the Administrator a 
he shall prescribe by regulation or 
order as necessary or appropriat 
for the enforcement of the prov 
sions of this Act or the regulatior 
or orders thereunder. 


Child Labor Provisions 


Sec. 12. (a) After the expiration o 
one hundred and twenty days fron 
the date of enactment of this Act 
no producer, manufacturer, 01 
dealer shall ship or deliver for ship- 
ment in commerce any goods pro 
duced in an establishment situatec 
in the United States in or abou 
which within thirty days prior to th 
removal of such goods therefrom an: 
oppressive child labor has been em 
ployed: Provided, That a prosecu 
tion and conviction of a defendan 
for the shipment or delivery fo 
Shipment of any goods under th: 
conditions herein prohibited shal 
be a bar to any further prosecution 
against the same defendant fo 
shipments or deliveries for ship 
ment of any such goods before th 
beginning of said prosecution. 

(ob) The Chief of the Children 
Bureau of the Department of Labo 
or any of his authorized representa 
tives, shall make all investigatior 
and inspections under section 11 (¢ 
with respect to the employment ¢ 
minors, and, subject to the directio 
and control of the Attorney Genere 
shall bring all actions under sectic 
17 to enjoin any act or practic: 
which is unlawful by reason of the 
existence of oppressive child labo 
and shall administer all other pr 
visions of this Act relating to o 
pressive child labor. 


Exemptions 


Sec, 13. (a) The provisions of se 
tions 6 and 7 shall not apply wi 
respect to (1) any employee e 
ployed in a bona fide executive, 2 
ministrative, professional, or lo 
retailing capacity, or in the capac 
of outside salesman (as such ter 
are defined and delimited by regu 
tions of the Administrator); or 
any employee engaged in any re 
or service establishment the grez 
part of whose selling or servicin; 
in intrastate commerce; or (3) 
employee employed as a seaman 
(4) any employee of a carrier by 
subject to the provisions of title 
of the Raiiway Labor Act; or (5) 
any employee employed in the 
catching, taking, harvesting, culti- 
vating, or farming of any kind of 
fish, shellfish, crustacea, sponges, 
seaweeds, or other aquatic forms of 
animal and vegetable life, including 
the going to and returning from 
work and including employment in 
the loading, unloading, or packing of 
such products for shipment or in 
propagating, processing, marketing, 
freezing, canning, curing, storing, or 
distributing the above products or 
byproducts thereof; or (6) any em- 
ployee employed in agriculture; or 
(7) any employee to the extent that 
such employee is exempted by regu- 
lations or orders of the Administra- 
tor issued under section 14; or (8) 
any employee employed in connec- 
tion with the publication of any 
weekly or semiweekly newspaper 
with a circulation of less than three 
thousand the major part of which 
circulation is within the county 
where printed and published; or (9) 
any employee of a street, suburban, 
or interurban electric railway, or lo- 
cal trolley or motor bus carrier, not 
included in other exemptions con- 
tained in this section; or (10) to any 


[Continued on Page 11.] 
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Railway workers get their 
own unemployment compen- 


sation system; maritime 
workers, their own Labor 
Board; strikebreaking _ is 
curbed. 


A Federal “blacklist” for 
employers violating NLRB or- 
ders fails to become law. 

Here is the labor record of 
the last session of Congress. 








HE overshadowing 
portance in the 
during the vear is by 
Sent the passage of the Fair 
Standards Aci ibed 
in this issue. But beneath i 
occurred a number 
developments which 


im- 
labor 


n- 


field of 

general co 
Labor 
desc! elsewhere 
ts shadow 


of ot! recent 





leave their 


Wh 


impress on the future of labor re- 
lations. 
Among them was the aqaoption by 


Congress of a system of unemploy- 


ment compensation for railroad 
workers, taking such employes out 
from the operation of State Acts and 
giving them a somewhat better deal 
than most of them otherwise re- 
ceive. Congress made another new 
departure in setting up a Maritime 
Labor Board, which wil! act chiefly 
as a mediation agency The law 
against transporting strikebreakers 


was made more stringent. A fourth 
labor measure, which would have 
amended the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act, was lost through fail- 
ure of committee despite 
Strong pressure by C. I. O. leaders. 

The Social Seturity Act of 1935 
provided that rail workers should be 
covered by the unemployment com- 
pensation laws adopted by the in- 
dividual States. The result was that 
49 different of job 
ance were in effect as applying to 
workers on the railroads, the be 
fits differing and the rules for quali- 
fication and disqualification present- 
ing many diverse patterns. The new 
Act makes uniform rul and cen- 
tralizes the payment of benefits in 
the Railroad Retirement Board, 
which already handles pensions for 
rail employes. 

Funds which have been collected 
from railroads in accordance with 


Full Text of 


individual employed within the area 
of production ‘as defined by the Ad- 
ministrator), engaged in handling, 
packing, storing, ginning, compres- 
sing, pasteurizing. drying, preparing 
in their raw or natural state, or can- 
ning of agricultural or horticultural 
commodities for market, or in mak- 


action 


systems insur- 


c= 


es 


ing cheese or butter or other dairy 
products. 

(o) The provisions of section 7 
Shall not apply with respect to (1) 


any employee with respect to whom 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has power to establish qualifi- 
cations and maximum hours of serv- 
ice pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 204 of the Motor Carrier Act, 
1935; or (2) any employee of an em- 
ployer subject to the provisions of 


Part I of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 

(c) The provisions of section 12 
relating to child labor shall not ap- 


ply with respect to any employee 
employed in agriculture while not 
legally required to attend school, or 


to any child employed as an actor 
in motion pictures or theatrical 
productions 


Learners, Apprentices and 
Handicapped Workers 


14. The Administrator, to the 
necessary in order to pre- 
vent curtailment of opportunities 
for employment, shall by regula- 
tions or by orders provide for (1) 
the employment of learners, of ap- 
prentices, and of messengers em- 
ployed exclusively in delivering let- 
ters and messages, under special 
certificates issued pursuant to regu- 
lations of the Administrator, at such 


Sec 
extent 


wages lower than the minimum 
wage applicable under section 6 and 
subject to such limitations as to 


time, number, proportion, and length 
of service as the Administrator 
shall prescribe, and (2) the employ- 
ment of individuals whose earning 
capacity is impaired by age or physi- 
cal or mental deficiency or injury, 
under special certificates issued by 


the Administrator, at such wages 
lower than the minimum wage ap- 
plicable under section 6 and for 


such period as shall be fixed in such 
certificates. 


Prohibited Acts 

Sec. 15. (a) After the expiration 

of one hundred and twenty 

from the date of enactment of this 

Act, it shall be unlawful for any 
person— 

(1) to transport, offer for 

transportation, ship, deliver, or 


days 





sell in comme ,ortos de- 
liver, or sell with knowledge that 
shipment or delivery or sale 


nded, 


thereof in commerce is inte 


offense 





4 State job insurance laws re » be 
aid over to the Railroad Retire 
nent Board, to which after June 30, 
1939, the railroads will contribute 3 
e of wages up to a fixed limit 
for eax employe These contri- 
butions will be matched by a like 
amount he out from pay en- 

| velop The total of 6 per cent is 

}} substan above the rates in 


fund are based 
600 a yea 


laws 


| up to $3,000 


on wages u 


based on 


they are 








} the rate are higher than under the 

} State Social Security Acts, and 

- make possible the payments of 
larger benefits. 

Maximum benefits to an unem- 
ployed railroad worker is $240 in a 
year. The smallest amount would 
be $1.75 for one day of unemploy- 
ment when the worker had earned 

$150 to $200 in a previous year 
a base. A complicated sys- 
SE ip for computation of 

( mou pelween these two ex- 

emes 

The establishment of a 





Labor Board is provided for in 
X of an Act amending the Merchsg 
Marine Act of 1936 


The Board’s duty is to 





wne negotiation and observance of 
collective bargaining contracts in the 
Shipping industry. Its jurisdiction, 
however, does not extend to any dis- 
putes arising out of unfair labor 
practices. these being handled as 
now by the NLRB. In all other 
kinds of disputes, however, t Mari- 





time Labor Board may act as media- 








tor if asked by both partie: Fail- 
Ing a settlement, the Board may 
urge both sides to accept arbitra- 
tion. It will be custodian of all labor 
contracts negotiated. It called 
on also to make recommendations 
for the establishment of a perma- 
nent iabor policy in the shipping in- 
dustry 


CURB ON STRIKE BREAKING 








A THIRD labor measure adopted 
f strengthens a previous Act for 
preven } interstate transpor- 
tation of strike breakers. This Act 
was used once, an indictment being 
secured against Remington Rand, 
Inc., for allegedly bringing strike 
breakers from one State into an- 
other during a strike in 1936. No 
conviction was secured. 


to the compensation 
to $3,- 
whereas under the State 
wages only 
Thus both the base and 





encourage 


S. PAIENT OFFICE 
Those sponsoring the amendr 
adopted last week point out 
the former Act was defective in t 
it required proof that 
had been entered into for the 
portation strike breakers 
new Act makes it unlawful 
“To transport or cause to be trans 





trans 


of 


ported in interstate or foreign com- 
employed 


merce any person who is 
is to be employed for 
pose of interfering by force 
threats with (1) peaceful picketin 


labor 


or the p 





by employes during any con 








at 


a conspiracy 


The 


ur- 


or 


: The United , States News 






law is $10,000. The bill for + 
the Act would reduce the 
to $2,000. 


This was not the clause, however, 


which occasioned the keenest inter- 
est on the part of certain labor | 
groups to have the bill passed. The 
clause in which most interest cen- 
tered was one providing that con- | 
tractors should stipulate that the) 

would obey orders of the NLRB. They 

would be obliged also to see that | 


subcontractors did the same. Should 


the contract be cancelled because a 





SAID THE CONGRESS TO THE C.I. O. 
OHN L. Lewis and other C. I. O. leaders shown leaving the Capitol 
J after Congressmen refused their appeal for a vote on the bill to | 
establish a “blacklist” of government contractors violating the La- 


bor Relations Act. 


Left to right: 


Philip Murray, Chairman Steel 


Workers Organizing Committee; Sidney Hillman, President, Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers; Thomas Kennedy, Lieut. Governor of 
Pennsylvania, and John L. Lewis. 





troversy affecting wages, hours, 
conditions labor; or (2) the 
ercise by employes of any 
collective 


of 
ngnts 


self-or zation or 





x* * * 


NLRB "Biacklist’ 


or 
ex- 
of 


bar- 


Fails of Passage 


ae URE of Congress in its Clos 
4 

days to pass amendments to t 
Public Contracts Act 


of pressure politics 





Act provides t 








proviadta a 


hat those bid- 


din Federal contracts shall stip- 

hat thev will observe certain 
Sti is of wages and hours in ful- 
filli the contract the minimum 
amount of which as affected by the 


the New Wage-Hour Law 


200ds in the productic 





which any employee was em 
ployed in violation of section 6 
or section 7, or in violation of 
any regulation or order of th 
Administrator issued under sec 
tion 14; except that no provision 


of this Act shall impose any li- 


ability upon any common carrie! 
for the transportation in com- 
merce in the regular course of 
its business of any goods n 

produced by such common car- 
rier, and no provision of this 
Act shall excuse any common 


from its obligation to ac- 


carrier 





cept any goods for transporta- 
tion 

to violate any of the pro- 

s of section 6 or section 7, 

any of the provisions of any 

reguiation or order of the Ad- 


Mministrator issued under section 





14 

3) to discharge or in an 
other manner minate 
against any employee 


because 
such employee led any 


le¢ 
complaint or instituted or caused 


has fi 





to be instituted any proceeding 
under or related to this Act, o1 
has testified or is about to 
testify in any such proceeding, 
or has served or jis about to serve 
On an industry committee: 

(4) to violate any of the pro- 
visions of section 12; 

(5) to violate any of the pro- 


visions of section 
Make any Statement 
record filed ke 
the provisions of such ; 


11 ‘c), or to 








report 


or rsuant to 





of any regulation or order there- 
under, knowing statement, 
report, or record to be false ina 
material respect. 

(b) For the purposes of subsection 
(a) (1) proof that any employee was 
employed in any place of employ- 
ment where goods shipped or sold in 









su 


commerce were produced, within 
ninety days prior to the removal of 
the goods from such place of em- 


ployment 
dence that 


shall be prima facie evi- 
such employee was en- 





gaged in the production of such 
goods. 
Penalties 
Sec. 16. (a) person who will- 
fully violates < of the provisions 


of section 15 shall upon conviction 
thereof be subject to a fine of not 
more than $10,000, or to imprison- 
ment for not more than six months, 
or both. No person shall be impris- 
oned under this subsection except 
for an offense committed after the 
conviction of such person for a pri 
inder this subsection 
employer who violates 


f section 6 or sec- 









(b) 


tion 7 of this Act shall be liable to 


the employee or employees affected 


in the amount of 


their unpaid mini- 





mum wage 
ime compensation, as 


or their unpaid over- 


the case may 














be, and in an additional equal 
amount as liquidated damages. Ac- 
t to recover such liability may be 
maintained in any court of com 
petent jurisdiction by any one ol 
more employees for and in behalf 
of himself or themselves and other 
employees — similar) 

emp ee ren 
designate an or 
tive to malnta § n actio 
in behalf of all employees similarly 
Situated. The court in such action 
shall, in addition to any judgment 
awarded to the plaintiff or plaintiffs, 

attorney's fee to 


allow a reasonable 


be paid by the defendant, and costs 
ol 


the action 


Relation to Other Laws 












Sec. 17. The district courts of the 
United States and the United State: 
courts of the Territori es 
sions shall have 
cause shown, and subject to tl 
Visio of section 20 ‘relat 

tice to opposite party) of the J 
ntitled “An Act to supplement ex- 

ing laws against unlawful re- 
tra and monopolies, and for 
Mther purposes”, approved October 
15, 1914, as amended (U, S. C., 1934 
edition, title 28, sec. 381), to restrain 
violations of section 15. 


Injunction Proceedings 


Sec. 18. No provision this Act 
or of any order thereunder shall ex- 
cuse noncompliance with any Fed- 
eral or State law or municipal ordi- 
nance establishing a minimum wage 
higher than the minimum wage es- 
tablished under this Act or a maxi- 
mum workweek lower than the 
maximum workweek _ established 
under this Act, and no provision of 
this Act relatin the employment 
of child labor shall justify noncom- 
phance with any Federal or State 


of 


+ 
Lo 


law or municipal ordinance estab- 
ishing a standard than the 





standard established under this Act. 
No provision of this Act shall justify 
any employer in reducing a wage 
paid by him which is in excess of 
the applicable minimum wage under 
this Act, or justify any employer in 


increasing hours of employment 
maintained by him which are 
shorter than the maximum hours 


applicable under this Act. 


Separability of Provisions 


Sec. 19. If any provision of this 
Act or the application of such pro- 
vision to any person or circumstance 
is held invalid, the of 
ap uch 


Act and 
provision to other 
shall 


remainder 
lication of s 
persons or cir- 
not be affected 


the 








cumstanc 


thereby. 


es 


| 


disobeyed a _ Labor 


the 


subcontractor 
Board order, contractor could 
then sue the subcontractor for dam- 
Those found disobeying such 


ages 

wders would be placed on a black 
list, the effect of which would be to 
disqualify them from bidding on 
Feaeral contracts for three years. 
This clause already in the Act, ap 
ply to those who fail to observe 
tip ions on wages and hours, but 





the provision has not yet been used. 





, WHAT CONGRESS DID FOR WORKERS: 
¢e NO LABOR BOARD BAN ON BIDDERS 





en of the amending bill 
pointed as examples to a number of 
firms which have elected to fight 


Labor Board orders and have never- 
theless received Government con- 
tracts amounting to millions of dol- 


lars. They asserted that those who 
defied the law should not be al- 
lowed to “fatten on profits made 


from public business.” Most promi- 


hent &mong the proponents of the 
bill were John L. Lewis and othe: 
officials of the C. I. O 


Several Government agencies op- 
posed the bill on the ground that 
it would handicap the Treasury in 
obtaining supplies. Several A. F. of 
L. leaders were lukewarm or opposed 
for that they believed 
the Labor Board in its orders 
favored the C. I. O. 


the reason 





frequently 


The Senate had passed the bill 
and the Judiciary Committee of the 


House had reported out a somewhat 





Similar bill. Meanwhile the ad- 
journment. of Congress was ap- 
pl 

possibilities appeared for ob- 
taining House action within the 
few remaining days of the session. 
One was for the Judiciary Com- 


which favorable House action, it was 
thought, could be obtained so that 
the bill would not have to 
conference 

Mr. Lewis, chairman of the C.I. O., 
with Philip Murray and Sidney Hill- 
man, vice chairmen, waited on the 
committee, urging it report the 
Senate bill. The committee divided 
evenly, and the chairman refused to 
break the tie. This channel] of ac- 
tion was closed. 

The second alternative was to have 


g0 to 


to 


the Rules Committee report a spe- 
cial rule giving the House bill right 
of way Pressure exerted on this 


failed, 

Finally the Speaker of the House 
was urged to recognize a motion for 
sion of rules to permit the bill 


committee 





up, such a motion requiring 

thirds vote The Speaker 
refused, thus ending hopes for the 
bill's passage. 
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Time-saving 39%4-hour service between 
Chicago and Los Angeles. Coach pas- 
sengers enjoy restful sleep in deep- 
cushioned reclining chair seats . . . free 
pillows and porter service... low- 
priced meals. Pullman passengers find 
relaxation in the smart radio-equipped 
Lounge car. Registered Nurse-Steward- 
ess service available to all passengers 
... “Sailings” every three days, leaving 
Chicago 6:15 pm. (C.S.T.) Extra fare. 
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De luxe Coach and Pullman accommo- 
dations identical to the “City of Los 
Angeles.” Smart Observation, Club and 
Dining Cars. Alternates with the beauti- 
ful All-Pullman FORTY NINER, provid- 
ing high-speed service every 3 days 
between Chicago-San Francisco. Regis- 
tered Nurse-Stewardess service on both 
trains. “City of San Francisco,” 3934-hour 
train, leaves Chicago 6:15 pm (C.S.T.)— 
Forty Niner, 50-hour train, leaves Chi- 
cago 9:30 am. (C.S,T.) Extra fare trains. 
Streamliner service to Portland on the “City of 
Portland” ...to Denver on the “overnight- 
everynight” ‘City of Denver.” No extra fare. 
Also fast daily steam-train service to Colorado 
and the entire Pacific Coast. 
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ROUTE OF THE STREAMLINERS ANDO THE CHALLENGERS 





SUMMER 
FARES 
ARE LOW 


For information 
UNION PACIFIC 
300 National Press 


g. 
Phone Republic 0600 
Washington, D.C, 
6S. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
or 
4 Cc. & N. W. Ry. 
1002 Girard Trust Co, 
Bidg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
148 8. Clark St, 
Chicago, Ill. 
















How will the new “Fair Labor Standards Act’ be applied? 


quickly will minimum wages reach 40 cents an hour? 


Under 


clude your company ? 


How rapidly will the “industry committees” 


first year minimum? 


its terms, will 


? 


the definition of 


Wages and Hours 


How 
? 


‘interstate commerce” in- 


raise wages above the 


What exceptions will be made? 


What new problems will arise with Government fixing of labor 


standards ? 


Will the differentials permitted for varying transportation costs, 


living conditions, etc., work for or against you? 


What effects will the workweek provisions have in your industry? 


Will the time and a half prove so costly that new equipment must 


he added? 


NOWING the answers to questions such as these 


and in time—will 





save your company both money and worry. 


The new developments, the administration methods that this law 


will employ, the speed with which higher wage scales are intro- 


duced will be reviewed regularly in ‘Labor Relations Reporter.’ 


This experienced weekly service is already filling the needs of both 


employer and employees in reporting the developments under 


the “National Labor Relations Act.”? Labor Relations Reporter 


will add reports on the Administration of the Fair Labor Stand- 


ards Act to the other phases of labor questions now covered, 


The United 
Reporter 


Publishers: 


For further information write, 


BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, INC. 


2249 M Street, N. W. 


Law Week Administrative 


States ° 
United States Patents Quarterly 


rhe 


Ingerpretations . . 
. Patent, Trade Mark and Copyright Weekly Reports ... 


Washington, D. C. 


. Labor Relations 
Cumulative Digect 


Labor Relations Reference Manual 
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Nersgracz et 
The Diverse Moves 
To Free Competition 





An experiment in Competition and | 
Controls. 
The record of Congress as a guide 
to the future. 








a men have reason to blink their eyes 

in wonder over the record for consis- 
tency now established by the Congress and thé 
White House. . 

At the request of President Roosevelt Congress 
approved the expenditure of $500,000 to be used 

un effort to 

track down controls th keep the economic con- 
trols of competition vorking freely 

This makes it appx a theut the Federal Govern- 
ment is out to reestablish the free market of a 
competitive capitalism as a means of operating 
the economic system 

Yet, at the 
White House, Congress has 

1. Voted to limit the operations of the com- 
petitive market by establishing a bottom under 
wages and a top over hours of work in industry, 


th approval of the 


thereby adding rigidities. 

2. Accepted a plan to stabilize farm prices and 
to control the production and marketing of farm 
products as a means of curbing the free market. 

3. Voted billions of dollars to be expended by 
WPA and PWA to bolster wages and material 
prices so that the full efforts of competition may 
be avoided 

4. Continued to accept the Miller-Tydings Act, 
opening a loop-hole in the anti-trust laws to 
permit price fixing on trade-marked goods, 

5. Withheld further financial aid from rail- 
roads because those roads insisted upon some 
flexibility in wages of railroad workers. 


TWO VIEWS OF MONOPOLIES 


The net effect of these actions, as the Gov- 
ernment’s own economists see it, is to use the 
power of Government to help build labor monop- 
olies and farm monopolies and to help sustain 
wages and farm prices and prices of finished 
products while at the same time moving to break 
monopolies and to force competition. 

To justify what look even to Government of- 
ficials as glaring inconsistencies, those who have 
been guiding Administration economic policy in- 
sist that it is entirely feasible economically to 
bolster some prices and some wages while striv- 
ing at the same time, through the use of Gov- 
ernment power, to break other prices and other 
forms of monopoly. 

The idea is that if highly volatile farm prices 
can be stabilized, and if those who lose jobs in 
industry can be provided with income that keep 
them from breaking the labor market, then pres- 
sure on prices like steel and cement and other 
products, that are tightly controlled and highly 
rigid, can produce the balance necessary for full 
recovery. 

However, that idea has yet to prove itself 
workable in practice. 


AN ALTERNATIVE PLAN 


The alternative to the idea that controls and 
competition can be mixed in the right propor- 
tion to produce prosperity and stability is an- 
other idea that more stress should be placed on 
Government controls and less on competition. 

One school of Administration advisers, includ- 
ing. Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the Federal 

2rve Board and Henry A. Wallace, Secretary 
oi Agriculture, holds that the answer to the na- 
tion’s problems lies in creation of machinery 
that will give Government a voice in the setting 
of prices and of wages and in a planning of 
production. 

This school is convinced that developments of 
recent months in Congress only confirm the 
trend toward their position. 
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The Voice 
of Goverumen? 


HENRY MORGENTHALU, Jr., Secretary of the 
Treasury: I wish I could tell you that we were 
out in the clear; that the immediate pressing 
problems were over. I wish I could truthfully say 
that “prosperity is around the corner.” But our 
tasks—your tasks—have only just begun. The 
basic reforms carried through under the leader- 
ship of President Roosevelt are only a beginning. 
Théy prevent a repetition of the 1932 cataclysm, 
but the fight to alleviate and end the present re- 
cession, to make further recessions impossible 
and to bring about an order of things better 
than we have yet seen is still before us. It is a 
task that calls for effort and sacrifice, for wisdom 
and courage, patience and vision... 

It will be written in history that my generation 
openly faced the problem of under-consumption 
on the one hand and the waste of unused pro- 
ductive resources on the other: that my gen- 
eration began to cut a way through the puzzling 
maze that separates the American people from 
the enjoyment of economic security. 

We have taken the first steps in the right di- 
rection. We now know that without a more 
equitable distribution of income a balance of 
production and consumption at high levels is 
impossible. It is for you to advance our work 
and turn the knowledge we have gained into a 
lasting security for all. 

When history passes judgment on your gen- 
eration, let the verdict be that you attained the 
goal. Let it pronounce that you resolved the 
paradox of poverty in the midst of plenty. 

(From an address at the commencement ex- 
ercises of Temple University, Philadelphia, 
June 16.) 
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BUSINESS NOW AS COMPARED WITH A YEAR AGO 


MAP OF PREVIOUS MONTH 


heey activity in May, 1938, for the country as a whole showed a 
marked decline from the levels of the same month a year ago. The 
map above shows the trend of business activity in the States as com- 
The 25 States marked with a “double 
sun” enjoyed better conditions and in the 11 States, marked with a single 
“sun,” business activity was approximately the same as the national aver- 
age. Twelve States whose “suns” are in eclipse fell below the national 


pared with the national average. 
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average. 


the country. 


These comparisons are based by The United States News on 
the Federal Reserve’s report of check payments in 272 cities throughout 
The figures are corrected by giving consideration to 
changes in wholesale prices between the compared months. Check pay- 
ments for all of the States were 16.92 per cent less in May, 1938, than a 
year ago, but when adjusted for the falling off in average wholesale 
prices, they showed the smaller loss of 6.91 per cent. 








WWQMSGVGLIE SIGNS OF BUSINESS OPTIMISM: 
WHY FEDERAL ECONOMISTS LOOK FOR UPTURN 


\ homes deepening pessimism displayed by busi- * tinues to be the key to sustained recovery. 


ness men at this time is not shared by those 
Government forecasters of business trends who 
accurately predicted today’s depression. 

A measure of restrained optimism definitely 
is replacing the former pessimism of this group. 
Optimism is based upon tangible developments 
and not merely upon hunches. 

The immediate future of business continues 
clouded. Industrial activity is hovering around 
75 per cent of the 1923-25 rate and is expected to 
slip a few points lower before the turn comes. 

That turn now is set for fall. Some improve- 
ment, on the basis of reports given to the White 
House, may be shown in September and October. 
This improvement, however, will fail to meet 
earlier Presidential expectations and will not 
result in the reemployment of 1,500,000 indus- 
trial workers by the end of 1938 as Mr. Roose- 
velt had hoped. 


The end of 1938 may see the index of industrial 
production above 80. If the men who are now 
providing the President with outlook forecasts 
are right, then the end of 1939 should see the 
index production hovering around 100. It was 
118 in August, 1937, when the depression 
started. 

A rise from present levels of industrial ac- 
tivity to a rate of 100 per cent of the 1923-25 
average would be as rapid a rise as occurred in 
the recovery period between the middle of 1934 
and the end of 1936. 


DEVELOPMENTS THAT Developments which 


MAY CAUSE UPTURN lead the Government’s 


principal forecasters to 
IN BUSINESS CYCLE look for an upturn of this 


size and character are varied. Those develop- 
ments include: 

First of all the Federal Government is going 
to spend more money, with the volume of that 
spending at its height next year. At the same 
time the Government is going to collect a very 
much reduced volume of taxes, beginning in 
March, 1939. The result is that many more Gov- 
ernment dollars will be added to the nation’s 
purchasing power each month that have been 
added in recent months. Mr. Roosevelt is in- 
formed that this addition next year will reach 
about $350,000,000 in place of about $60,000,000 
at present. 

Next, there is the fact that the construction 
of homes definitely is resisting the trend shown 
by other lines of dusiness. Not only is construc- 
tion resisting the trend but the Federal Housing 
Administration continues to report a record- 
breaking volume of applications for mortgage 
insurance, thereby revealing a large potential 
demand for homes. A reversal of the general 
business trend would be expected to release an 
important part of that demand. 








In the third place there is the further fact 
that the production of goods definitely has fal- 


len farther and faster than the consumption of ° 


goods by the public, Likewise, production has 
fallen faster than have the incomes of con- 
sumers. The result is that shelves and store- 
rooms, filled with inventory, are gradually be- 
coming empty. If manufacturers and mer- 
chants become convinced that commodity prices 
are at or near the bottom they can be expected 





What the future holds for business. 

Government forecasters predict a 
turn in the tide. A measure of recov- 
ery, either way it goes 











to re-stock those shelves. And if consumer buy- 
ing continues, merchants may be forced to place 
orders for goods. In either event the result 
would be more activity and more jobs. 


GOVERNMENT BUYING Here enters the fourth 


OF SURPLUS STOCKS i hg As enghe 

its recovery program, the 
TO BOLSTER MARKETS ederal Government is 
getting set to buy surplus commodities of many 
kinds in order to bolster markets, distributing 
the products acquired to the unemployed. The 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation now 
has about $125,000,000 for that purpose and 
WPA has even a larger amount. As a starter 
WPA is to spend $10,000,000 buying up surplus 
men’s clothing. FSCC is to buy a wide variety 
of farm products. 

Then the fifth development, and an important 
one, is looked for in the automobile industry. 
The managers of that industry seem not to be 
optimistic over next year’s outlook. Neither, 
for that matter, are the Government forecasters. 
But these forecasters do say that the auto in- 
dustry will be forced to place orders jate in 1938 
and in 1939 for larger amounts of materials than 
they purchased late in 1937 and during the first 
months of 1938. This is regarded as an im- 
portant business factor. 

Added together these developments are held 
to spell a definite measure of recovery. 


But then there are offsetting developments as 
well. Some of these developments are very im- 
portant. Yet the Government economists do 
not expect them to be important enough to off- 
set the favorable developments. Included in 
the unfavorable list are the following: 

First is the prospect of more railroad receiver- 
ships involving important roads. This prospect, 


Housing con- | increased by failure of Congress to authorize 





relief loans to the railroads, means further de- 
flation of railroad employment and some losses 
to railroad security holders, The worse the rail- 
road situation, however, the sooner that indus- 
try will undergo a drastic operation, 


Next on the unfavor- 


IN EXPORTS MAY able list is the threat of a 
serious upset to the na- 


CAUSE REACTION tion’s exports. Imports 


have fallen nearly 50 per cent. Exports have 
fallen very slightly. The longer this unbal- 
anced situation continues the more certain is a 
bad reaction affecting American foreign trade. 
War demands are responsible for heavy buying 


THREAT OF UPSET 


in these markets by foreigners in the face of 
their financial troubles. 

A third unfavorable development is the sharp 
contraction that is occurring in retail buying. 
The volume of that buying still is ahead of the 
volume of new production but the longer the de- 
pression continues the more drastic will be the 
deflation of incomes and the more difficult their 
restoration. 

The fourth unfavorable factor is provided by 
the farm situation. Prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts are low and supplies are large. Government 
aids, however, are operating to bolster farmer 
income, at least for the time being. 

It is in the face of these unfavorable devel- 
opments that the men who appraise the elements 
in the business situation that point to the future 
still insist upon predicting improvement. 

They are convinced that this improvement 
could be even more rapid and even more broad 
than their predictions suggest if only those in 
command of the powers of Government and 
those in command of the vast units in industry 
and finance could find a basis for cooperation. 


THE THREE AVENUES The three avenues 
THAT WOULD LEAD leading to full and sus- 


tained recovery through 
TO A FULL RECOVERY a program of large-scale 


investment are as follows: 

1. The building of homes for families in the 
income class under $3,000. 

2. The rehabilitation of the now disordered 
railroad industry. 

3. The expansion of plant and distribution fa- 
cilities in the electric power industry. 

Each of those roads to recovery involves a 
working agreement between the,Government and 
private industry and private finance. Lacking 
that agreement the Government, according to its 
advisers, will be forced to take more and more 
steps in the direction of outright inflation on its 
own account. 

In either event the temporary result can be 
much the same: Business improvement of un- 


certain duration. 
OweEN L. Scorrt. 


| Mecesqrana + 
The National Income: 
Real and Apparent 





Prosperity reflected in 1937 na- 
tional income. 
Who got the money and where the 


upset occurred. 











HE character of the prosperity enjoyed by this 

country during 1937 is increasingly clear 
from an analysis of the national income just com- 
pleted by the Department of Commerce. 

This analysis, prepared by Robert R. Nathan, 
chief of the national income section of the De- 
partment, shows that 1937 really was a year of 
prosperity. In that year there was produced just 
under 70 billions dollars of income as contrasted 
with 80 billions in 1929. 

But 1937 wholesale prices were % per cent lower 
than in 1929 and the cost of living was 15 per 
cent lower, so that the quantity of goods and 
services produced was ciosely in line with the na- 
tion’s most prosperous year. The difference was 
that eight million more people had to share those 
goods and services. 

Since the end of 1937, though, prosperity has 
faded and 1938 is proving to be a year of acute 
depression, carrying the country back over much 
of the ground gained after March, 1933. 

What happened before that turn for the worse, 
continues to hold an interest. 


WAGES AND DIVIDENDS 

The official figures now show that the total 
wages and salaries of employes, including work 
relief and accruals under old-age insurance and 
unemployment insurance, amounted to nearly 47 
billion dollars, or an increase of nearly five billion 
dollars in 1937 over 1936. This was an increase of 
12 per cent. 

At the same time, dividends to stockholders 
increased 17 per cent to a total of more than 
five billion dollars. The result was that stock- 
holders in corporations enjoyed the largest pro- 
portionate increase of any income group and 
received about as much as they received in 1929. 
Bondholders received about the same total of 
income as in the year before. Entrepreneurs drew 
out of business nearly ten and one-half billion 
dollars, increasing their “take” about 9 per cent 
as compared with 1936. Those who had income 
from rents and royalties got about two and one- 
half billions, representing an increase of ap- 
proximately 15 per cent. 

This year all of these classes except bond- 
nolders are suffering a sharp decline of income. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT FACTOR 

The facts and figures disclose that the job- 
holder in 1937 who had full-time employment 
earned $1,316 on an average as compared with 
$1,235 in 1936. This total was within 9.3 per 
cent of 1929. 

When it is figured that the cost of living as 
determined by the Bureau of Labor Statistics was 
15.3 per cent lower in 1937 than in 1929 it be- 
comes apparent that the real income of this 
country’s fwlly-employed workers last year was 
above that of the last year of prosperity. 

But the catch is that large numbers of workers 
not only did not have full-time employment, 
but had no employment at all. 

Thus, the figures show that while prosperity 
returned last year for stogkholders, jobholders, 
farmers, entrepreneurs and recipients of income 
from rents and royalties, prosperity did not re- 
turn for a large number of individuals who had 
no jobs or who were working only occasionally. 
The result was that the 1937 prosperity did not 
have the quality of the prosperity in the years 
of the 1920s when unemployment was small. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


COL. L. P. AYERS, vice president, the Cleveland 
Trust Company: Persistent decline has continued 
the chief characteristic of general business ac- 
tivity during the second quarter of this year, as 
it was in the first quarter. . . 

Business activity by the beginning of this year 
had reached a kind of depression floor. That 
floor has proved .. . not to be a level one, but 
rather a downward tilting one. So far there 
have been no convincing indications that it is 
even leveling out. 

The volume of industrial production has been 
about 34 per cent lower in the first half of 1938 
than it was in the first six months of 1937. Rail- 
road freight has been 28 per cent less. The 
number of automobiles made in the first half 
of this year will be some 57 per cent below the 
corresponding output of last year. Steel pro- 
duction is down by about 63 per cent; new build- 
ing construction is about 20 per cent lower; and 
industrial profits will probably show a shrinkage 
of about 68 per cent. The railroads as a whole 
are operating at seriously large deficits. 

Business recovery will get under way when 
national income stops decreasing and begins to 
increase. That will happen when industrial pay 
rolls begin to expand. The pay roll figures will 
grow larger when there is a distinct increase 
in the production of durable gapds, and prob- 
ably the change will be first noted in an im- 
portant increase in the output of iron and steel, 

An important upturn in the production of dura- 
able goods might result from an increase in 
building construction, or from the general adop- 
tion of expansion programs by the public utili- 
ties, or from a recovery of the automotive in- 
dustries. It might come from railroad purchas- 
ing if other factors should operate first to in- 
crease the volume of rail traffic. 

(From the current Business Bulletin of the 
Cleveland Trust Company.) 
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_. gmc gin of monet 
one a matter of immediate con- 
sideration, and others matters likely 


ary 


to be brought up next year, were 
cast across the closing scenes of 
Congress 

Chairman Marriner S. Eccles of 
the Federal Reserve Board, in re- 
plying to a letter from Senator Van- 
denberg (Rep.), of Michigan, as- 
serted, June 16, that the nation’s 
banks are under too severe restric- 
tions to permit the free flow of 
credit to Snall industrial enter- 
prises. 


This statement was a digression 





Lighter controls for banks 
in depressions, tighter con- 
trols in booms! 

That is a recommenda- 
tion by Reserve Board Chair- 
man Eccles to aid business. 

Here are his views. 











from these two questions asked by 
Senator Vandenberg 
Hes Congress illegally dele- 
gated its monetary powers to the 
Federal Reserve System? 
Should greenbacks be 
to pay off the public debt? 
Senator Vandenberg in his letter 
pointed out that “my part of the 
country is once more full of earnest 
souls who insist that we should rid 
ourselves of the Federal Reserve 
banking system and, of course, sub- 
stitute greenbacks for bonds.” 


“INFLATION” A CALAMITY 

Replying, Mr. Eccles said that 
greenback inflation to redeem the 
national debt would be a national 
calamity and that powers delegated 
to the Federal Reserve System are 
legal and essential to the American 
form of government. 

“In my judgment,” said Mr. 
Eccles in his letter, ‘one reason why 
bank credit is not flowing ade- 
quately into productive’ business 
channels is because the banks are 
under too severe restrictions in 
their lending and investing opera- 
tions. This is due both to Federal 
and State bank examination policies 
and to the regulation of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency governing in- 
vestments by member banks. 


issued 


“Thus, while the actual and po- 
tential supply of funds is unprece- 
dented, and the trouble is by no 
means a lack of such _ resources, 
monetary policies which have aimed 
at providing this abundance of 
money are frustrated when at the 
same time examination and invest- 
ment policy remain restrictive and, 
indeed, are exactly contrary to 
monetary policy.” 


MORE POWER TO FRB? 

Mr. Eccles went on to say that the 
situation which now exists indicates 
the “urgent need” for correlation 
of policies among the various bank- 
ing and other financial supervisory 
agencies. 

This statement was interpreted in 


problems, 


Lighter Controls for Banks: Mr.Eccles Plea 


governmental circles as a plea for 
| further extension of the Federal 
| Reserve Board’s control over banks 
|} so that, in addition to its present 

role as formulator of national mone- 

tary policies, it also would be given 
| the authority to regulate bank in- 
vestment policies. 

In other words, the policy advo- 
cated by Mr. Eccles would provide 
} for a tightening of bank examina- 
tion and investment rules when au- 
thorities wish to check business ex- 
pansion and relaxation of such rules 
when the Government is attempting 
to promote recovery. 


THE OPPOSED THEORY 

Opposed to this view is the theory 
of the Comptroller of the Currency 
and the FDIC that bank examina- 
tion standards should be maintained 
on a rigid basis for the purpose of 
protecting depositors. 

The two opposing viewpoints have 
been responsible for a sharp behind- 
the-scenes controversy, officials say, 
regarding the recommendations for 
a uniform bank examination code 
which now are under consideration. 

Senator Vandenberg praised Mr. 
Eccles’ statement as “amazingly 
frank and exceptionally able.” 

In defending the Federal Reserve 
System control over monetary reg- 
ulations, Mr. Eccles declared that 
Congress, far from abdicating its 
power, merely has assigned it to the 
Reserve System for execution. 


STACKS OF IDLE MONEY 
In attacking the advocacy of in- 
flation, Mr. Eccles said that interest 
rates continue at unprecedently low 
| rates, that the country has a larger 
volume of currency and bank de- 
posits than at the peak of 1929 and 
that idle money, in the form of ex- 
cess reserves exceeds two and a‘half 
billion dollars and is likely to exceed 
three and a half billion dollars by 





+ the end of this year, or an amount 
greater than ever before. 
Nevertheless, in the opinion of 
| many members of Congress, an un- 
} usual number of inflationary pro- 
| posals are almost certain at the 
session convening next year, par- 
| ticularly if farm commodity prices 
{ continue to drop. 
x * * 

“THE PRIMARY PROBLEM” 

HE way to restore economic re- 

covery and social stability in 
America is through “genuine, deter- 
mined, tolerant cooperation” of la- 


+ the Securities and Exchange Ad- 
ministration, in an address June 17 
before the Harvard Business School 
Alumni Association. 

Mr. Hanes asserted that economic 
recovery is the United States’ pri- 
mary problem, transcending “all 
other issues including monopolies, 
politics, programs, planning, reor- 
ganization, regulation and reform.” 

“We must come to recognize,” he 
declared, “that both justice and the 
ultimate welfare of all of us require 
that the farmer receive his fair 
* share of the national income; that 


| 
i 
| 
} 
| 
| 








Harris & Ewing 


MR. BIDDLE GETS DOWN TO BUSINESS 
RANCIS Biddle, recently named Chief Counsel for the con- 
gressional TVA investigating committee shown in conference 


with the committee chairman. 
six months work. Left to right; 


Mr. Biddle will be paid $10,000 for 


Senator Vic Donahey; Mr. Biddle, 


and Rep. James Mead. 








bor management, capital and gov- 
ernment. 

This was the premise outlined by 
John W. Hanes, Commissioner of 


New Wage-Hour Law Explained 


In Questions and Answers 


{Continued From Page 3.] 

into effect 120 days from its sign- 
ing, employers will find it unlawful 
to transport, to offer for transpor- 
tation, to ship, to deliver, or to sell 
in commerce, or to ship, deliver or 
sell with knowledge that shipment 
or delivery in commerce is intended 
for goods produced under conditions 
that violate the law governing hours 
of work, minimum wages or child 
labor 

It likewise becomes unlawful to 
discharge or to discriminate against 
any employe for filing a complaint 
or starting a lawsuit or for testi- 
fying in enforcement of the new 
Statute 

Wilful violation is punishable on 
conviction by a fine of not more 
than $1,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than six months. Imprison- 
ment is only to be possible on a 
second or subsequent offense. 

How 
tained? 

The Wage and Hour devision to be 
set up in the Department of Labor 


is enforcement to be ob- 








THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD CO. 
SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1937 

The report of the Company’s operations for the year 1937 is being dis- 
tributed to the stockholders. It shows that total Railway Operating Revenues 
for the year were $169,436,436. This was an increase over the previous year 
of $443,755, notwithstanding the termination on December 31, 
emergency increase in freight rates and charges authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on March 26, 1935. Had these emergency charges been 
continued during 1937, freight revenues of the Company would have been 
about $7,000,000 more than they were for that year. Despite this loss in 
revenue, and the increase in costs of operation, due to higher prices of material 
and fuel, and increases in wages during tHe latter part of the year, the Net 
Income available for fixed charges was $31,463.336, or but $720,695 less than the 
| fixed interest and other charges of $32,184,031 accruing during the year. 
The total taxes accrued in 1937 aggregated $11,216,077, an increase over 


tot 


1936 of $720,208. 


“reight revenue for 1937 was $147,212,330 or $604,588 less than for 1936. this 
by the almost unprecedented decline in business 
activity during the last half of 1937. Passenger revenue for 1937 was $11,918,602, 
an increase over 1936 of $735,660, or 6.58%. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF OPERATING RESULTS 


decrease being caused largsiy 


|Railway Operating Revenues: 


s _ 1937 Increase Decrease 
PUG TG aia.csesseksseseseciecescs $147,212,330 tees $604,588 
Prom Peesemmer ....ccccccccecses 11,918,602 $ 735.660 ae 7 
From All Other Sources. . 10,305,504 312,683 ‘ive 
SS ee ini . .§169,435,436  § 443,750 oeaeeS 
Raiiway Operating Expenses 128,859,516 5,259,183 pare 
Net Railway Operating Revenue............ $ 40,576 920 4,815.428 
Deduct: Other Operating Charges: 
Railway Tax Accruals.............ccccses 10,918,554 $ 696,233 : 
Equipment and Joint Facility Rents...... 4,749,741 ognnane 234,981 
Net Railway Operating Income............. TU9862 ~....... $5,276,680 
Add: Other Income from Investments and 
Other Sources..... ey eae 6,554,711 691,983 
Income Available for Fixed Charges ......$ 31.463,336 $5,968 663 
Deduct: Fixed Interest and Other Charges. 32,184,031 ....... 708,993 
Income for Year (Deficit) $ 720,695 (Decrease) $5,259,670 


BALANCE SHEET 

The balance sheet at December 31, 1937, indicated total property (less 
accrued depreciation) and other investments, of $1,087,040,474, and current as- 
sets of $29,987,154 (which include $12,297,325 for materials and supplies, an in- 
crease of $3,390,386 over 1936), as against current liabilities of $29,034,104. The 
total of interest-bearing debt and leased lines obligations outstanding was 
$680,862,793 (an increase of $2,198,151 compared with preceding year). The out- 
standing capital stock was $315,158,485, and corporate surplus $75,839,767. 








1936, of the 


Comparison with 1936 








+ will 


employ a large number of en- 
forcement agents. These agents will 
work in cooperation with State labor 
departments and factory inspection 
departments wherever possible 
Their task will be to investigate 
complaints and to ferret out viola- 
tions. 


Is that 


ment? 


to be the only enforce- 


There will be other methods 
well The Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor will enforce 
the child labor provisions of the Act. 
Then there is what officials regard 
as a highly-important provision 
that permits employes to sue em- 
ployers for unpaid minimum wages 
or unpaid over-time compensation 
with the opportunity to recover dou- 


as 


ble the amount of these unpaid 
sums. Furthermore, employers if 
; convicted under these suits must 

















The Company renews and records its high appreciation of the loyal support 
and efficient cooperation of all the officers and employes, and solicits the 


interest 
Company. 


of employes and security holders 


in securing business for the 


DANIEL WILLARD. 
President. 


pay costs and lawyer’s fees for the 
men suing. 


What about the chance of this 
law standing up in Court? 


The White House is advised by the 
best legal opinion it can muster that 
the Supreme Court will reverse its 
decision of 1919 in the original Child 
Labor case and will approve the 
principle on which the wage provi- 
Sions of the Act rest. The same 
advisers say that the hour control 
provisions will stand on the ground 
of protection to the health of work- 
ers. The law is so drafted that if 
one part gets knocked out there are 
other parts on which the whole ma- 
chinery still may rest. 

And what about new records and 
reports to be added to the huge 
number already required by Gov- 
ernment agencies? 


Employers are going to face the 
necessity for keeping whatever rec- 
ords and for making whatever re- 
ports the Administrator finds neces- 
sary. Also agents of the Administra- 
tor and of the Children’s Bureau 
may enter places of business and 
inspect records or question em- | 
ployes or make whatever other in- 
vestigations they may wish to make 
to discover violations. 


Is there anything to prevent a 
later Congress from raising the 
minimum wage to 50 cents an hour } 
or even a dollar an hour or from 
reducing the hours of work to 35 
in one week or even 30 in one week? 


The answer Not a thing in 
the world if votes can be mustered 
in Congress and if the President 
would approve, unless the Supreme 
Court should stand in the way. 


1S: 


It is for that reason that many 
officials refer to the new law as 
“revolutionary”. They see this law 
as just the beginning of an era in 
which labor standards will be regu- 
lated more and more by law. ' 


' 


; the laborer receive his fair share; 
and that, since our system of private 
enterprise is based on profits, capital 
also must be justly and adequately 
rewarded.” 


Relief in Politics; 
Echoes From Two 


The United States News 








| 
| 


| U. S. Senators 


i a symposium in the issue of 
June 13, The United States News 
invited United States Senators to 
explain their individual votes for or 
against the Hatch and Austin 
amendments to the lending-spend- 
ing bill, which would have forbid- 
den administrative employes paid 
under the Act to use their authority 
or influence in any election or pri- 


mary. Many Senators contributed 
answers to this Question of the 
Week. Others received later are 


presented herewith: 


SENATOR HOLT. Democrat, of 
West Virginia; Member of Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor: 


HERE is no place in relief for 

politics. After a most thorough 
study of relief and personal investi- 
gation of such charges, I am con- 
vinced that the WPA is saturated 
with politics. It is political from 
the Administrator down to the proj- 
ject supervisors. Being under such 
direction, there is nc doubt but that 
undue pressure has and is being 
put on the relief worker. I made 
such charges three years ago and 
made investigations in a number of 
cities. Relief funds have been used 
to aid local, State and Federal can- 
didates for political offices. 


I made the following statements a 
few days ago: 


“Who pays for this politics? 

1, The one who needs relief—be- 
cause the politician gets the money 
that should go to the needy to feed 
and clothe his family. 


2. The taxpayer—because he must 
pay for the waste and extravagance 
which in turn means heavy taxation 
contributing to more unemployment 
by closed factories 


3. The Government—because the 
use of the public money as a slush 
fund corrupts government. 

What must we do? 

Drive politics out of relief and 
drive out politicians who play poli- 
tics with human misery. Public 
opinion will do it.” 





SENATOR VAN NUYS, Democrat, 
of Indiana; Member of Senate Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in Executive 
Departments: 

S to my reasons for voting in fa- 

vor of the Austin-Hatch amend- 
ments to the relief bill, I desire to 
advise you that the many complaints 
which we have received warrant a 
thorough investigation of alleged 
political activities in WPA work. I 
am unalterably opposed to playing 
politics in relief work and would se- 





verely penalize any offender. 
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EVALUATING COST OF THE TVA 


-— the Tennessee Valley Au- 
) thority was set up in 1933 one 
of the major points of controversy 
between TVA and private utilities 
has been the question of what pro- 
portion of the costs of the projects 
should be allocated to power produc- 
tion. 

Light was thrown on this prob- 
lem for the first time on June 16 
when President Roosevelt transmit- 
ted to Congress a report he has re- 
ceived from TVA on the cost of Wil- 
son, Norris and Wheeler Dams. 

The report revealed a total in- 
vestment of $94,125.671 on the three 
dams, of which 52 per cent, or $49,- 
360,179 was credited to power; 28 
per cent or $26,294,865 to naviga- 
tion, and 20 per cent or $18,470,627 
to flood control. 


“YARDSTICK” RATES HIGH? 

One of the most important deduc- 
tions to be made from the data, ac- 
cording to David E. Lilienthal, a 
TVA director, is that the “yardstick” 
rates for electric power adopted by 
the TVA, are, if anything, too high 

In the past utility companies have 
charged that the TVA through lump 
investments, have evaded disclos- 
ing the basis of its power rates. 

Although the report is not ex- 
pected to have any direct bearing 
on the rates TVA charges for power 
it is believed it will be of use in 
computing allocations for future 
Federal projects, not only in the 
TVA area but in other power areas 
such as on the Pacific Coast, the 
other major center of governmental 
projects. 

Originally the report on costs was 
to have been made on Jan. 1, 1937. 
But, difficulties in computing the al- 
locations for the various phases of 
the program caused TVA to ask for 
an extension of time. The data 
were collected by the TVA’s commit- 
tee on financial policy, acting with 
the advice of consultants. 


ESTIMATE OF REVENUES 


Another important conclusion, 
from the report, it was pointed out 
by Harcourt A. Morgan, TVA Chair- 
man, that the ““‘power revenues 
derived from the normal capacity of 
the three completed projects will be 
sufficient to cover all of the costs 
of operation, including depreciation 
and 3 per cent interest on the in- 
vestment allocated to power, and, in 
addition, to return in thirty years 
the entire investment allocated to 
navigation and flood control.” 

No final conclusions, said Mr. 
Morgan in a letter to the President 
which accompanied the report, are 
possible regarding revenues from 
the normal capacity of the entire 
power program authorized by Con- 
gress for construction by TVA. How- 
ever, pointed out Mr. Morgan, it ap- 
pears that financial returns will be 
sufficient to cover all the costs of 
power operation and, in addition, a 
large share of the investment which 
may be allocated to flood control 
and navigation. 

The area where TVA projects 
come into direct competition with 
private utilities extends through the 


is 





States of Alabama, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, and Tennessee, altogether 
about 9 per cent of the total area 
of the United States. The best avail- 
able data show that private utilities 
in this area have a total investment 
of $910,000,G00. Ultimate cost of the 
TVA program is figured at more 
than half a billion dollars. 

Ultimate power capacity of the 
TVA projects when they are com- 
pleted is rated at 1,878,800 kilowatts 
as against an installed capacity of 
the present private utilities in the 
region of 1,859,238 kilowatts. 


| SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


TVA, in summarizing its findings, 
said: 

“1. The Authority’s total invest- 
ment in the three completed proj- 
ects subject to allocation is $94,125,- 
671, divided among the three proj- 
ects as follows: Wilson Dam, $30,- 
120,009; Morris Dam, $31,532,120; 
Wheeler Dam, $32,473,542. 

“2. Of the total of $94,125,671, in- 
vestments in facilities installed ex- 
clusively for single purposes are as 
follows: Flood control, $2,600,000; 
navigation, $4,075,988; power, $23,- 
967,177. 


“3. Deducting the total of the 
sums invested exclusively for single 
purposes from the total investments 
of $94,125,671, there remains the sum 
of $63,482,506, or 67.5 per cent of the 
total. This represents the joint in- 
vestment, or common expenditure, 
for the three purposes of navigation 


flood control and generation of elec- 
tricity. 

“The joint investment or i1mon 
expenditure of $63,482,506 sh | be 
allocated as follows: Floo itrol 
$15,870,627, or 25 per cent of the 


joint investment; navigation, $22,- 


218,877, or 35 per cent of » joint 
investment; power, $25,323, or 40 
per cent of the joint inv ment 
national defense and il:zer, 


none.” 


——— 
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incE 1867, when The Hanna Furnace Cor- 
poration first began producing merchant 
pig iron, the output of its furnaces has remained 
consistently the best that choice ores and im- 
proved practice can provide. 

Long noted for their rich iron content, the 
vast reserves of Hanna ores have varied metal- 
lurgical characteristics that permit production 
of pig iron adhering closely to specifications over 
the entire range of demand. 

Coupled with constant research to maintain 
the customer confidence gained during 70 years, 
these ores play a large part in making Hanna 
“the best known name in iron.” 


NATIONAL STEEL 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 


OWNING AND OpeRATING—Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, West 

Virginia; Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit, Michigan; 

Hanne Iron Ore Company, Cleveland, Ohio; The Hanne Furnace 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., and Detroit, Michigan 
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INTERNATIONAL’S 
After-Sale Service 
















The 3, to 


The 3 to 4-ton 
Model D-50 with 
and special 


t-ion Model D-15 
with screen-side, canopy-top express body. 


semi-trailer 
van body, 


tory-standard service. 


service. 


Six-Wheelers. 


The 1\,-ton 





Model 
D-30 with special 
panel-stake body. 





International Harvester has 237 Company-owned 
branches located at strategic points in the United 
States and Canada, fully equipped to give Interna- 
tional Truck owners the finest kind of service. Factory- 
trained service men, working to precision standards 
and using genuine International quality parts, turn 
out the work in the shortest possible time. 

Whether International Trucks confine their work 
to short, tough hauls or roll up mileage on the nation’s 
highways, they are always close to International fac- 
Truck dollars go farther with 
International—the investment is protected throughout 
the life of the truck by this matchless after-sale 


There is an International Truck for every hauling 
need, ranging from the Half-Ton unit to powerful 
See our nearby Company-owned branch 
or dealer for complete details. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
180 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois 
























The 11, to 2-ton Model D-300 Cab-Over-Engine 
Truck with special stake body. 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you sav but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


We Watiad Saves ers 


Vol. 6, No. 25 June 20, 1938 


























THE CURSE OF PRIDE 


Personal Ambition and Fear of Defeat Through New Deal Electoral Mechanisms Cause Members 
Of Congress to Vote as “Rubber Stamps’—Session Just Closed Marks New Low in 
Timidity and Subservience—Effects of the Spending Spree 


in American history—to be set off from the rest and 
kept in mind for the immediate years to come. 

For some day it will.be known as the Congress 
that put America nearer to the precipice of bankruptcy 
than any other Congress which preceded. 

It will be known as the Congress which, if.it escapes 
judgment at the polls in 1938, will be continued in power 
only because the American people do not yet appraise 
clearly the devastating effects on the American dollar 
caused by a profligate, irresponsible and spendthrift legis- 
lature. 

But some day the Hour of Judgment will come. And 
the American people will look back to the crisis of 1938 to 
learn what craven influences deserted the poor people of 
this country and condemned them to the hardships of a 
terrible inflation, what leadership went awry, what voices 
were lifted in heroic dissent, and what misguided insist- 
ence came from the Chief Executive himself that the 
American debt structure be suddenly enlarged, that bud- 
gets be kept unbalanced. The whole world has been sub- 
jected to a strain growing out of American incompetence, 
American ineptitude and American blundering in the new 
art of “managed currency”. 


RECORD OF 


T* Congress of 1937-1938 deserves to be ear-marked 


It is a terrible responsibility 
which the last Congress assumed 
and it is well that the record is 


MISFEASANCE 
written clear so that no alibis ma 
MADE CLEAR be prccnane by-ten ae indie 


breakdown comes. It is important to call attention to 
what has happened because the American people have a 
chance this autumn to put on the brakes and elect a Con- 
gress of men who will be pledged to turn the tide from 
spending to saving, from waste to thrift. 

The Democratic party has had control of both houses 
by a substantial majority. A few courageous men sought 
to avert the stampede but the Democratic party stands to- 
day squarely responsible for what has happened to pro- 
long the depression. 

This issue becomes crystal clear when the words of the 
President of the United States are examined in retrospect 
and when the words of his Secretary of the Treasury are 
reviewed. Mr. Roosevelt may denounce, the press be- 
cause it staunchly declines to do his bidding, but there can 
be na erasure now of the alarming phrases which the Pres- 
ident himself uttered in 1933 or the now futile sentences 
which he spoke as late as November, 1937, about a “bal- 
anced budget” he was shortly to establish. 

Standing before a joint session of both houses of Con- 
gress in March, 1933, the President said America was on 
the “road toward bankruptcy” because of the Hoover 
deficits. He now has multiplied by more than three times 
those deficits. The argument he made then about the 
danger to American depositors in banks, to owners of life 
insurance policies and to the assets of citizens generally is 
as pertinent today as it was five years ago. 

Even as late as November 


PROMISES OF 15, 1937, the President was 
BALANCING OF promising a balanced budget in 
BUDGET BROKEN a to Congress. He 


“The proposed Federal budget for the coming fis- 
cal year also will shortly be ready for submission to 
the Congress—a budget which I expect can be 
brought within definite balance”. 

Only five days earlier—on November 10, 1937— 
the Secretary of the Treasury in the Cabinet of the Presi- 
dent was saying in a prepared address before the Academy 
of Political Science in New York: 


‘We deliberately used an unbalanced Federal Bud- 
get during the past four years to meet a great emer- 
gency. That policy has succeeded. The emergency 
that we faced in 1933 no longer exists. 

“I am fully aware that many of our problems re- 
main unsolved. I am aware that there still remains 
a considerable volume of unemployment; that the 
speculative markets have recently been under severe 
pressure; and that our business indexes have recently 
shown a declining tendency. I am further aware 
that some persons contend that another great spend- 
ing program is desirable to ward off the risk of an- 
other business depression. 

“I claim no prophetic insight into the future. But, 
after giving serious and careful consideration to all 
these and other factors, I have reached the firm con- 
viction that the domestic problems which face us to- 
day are essentially different from those which faced 
us four years ago. Many measures are required for 
their solution. One of these measures, but only one, 
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By DAviID LAWRENCE 


in the present juncture is a determined movement to- 

ward a balanced budget.” 

I have quoted the Secretary of the Treasury’s speech 
because it gives an insight into the conditions under 
which the President spoke last autumn. Also it will be 
recalled that on this page at the time the words of the 
Secretary of the Treasury were lauded as constructive and 
statesmanlike. Another quotation from the Secretary’s 
speech is worth reproducing here. He said: 

“The basic need today is to foster the full appli- 
cation of the driving force of private capital. We 
want to see capital go into the productive channels 
of industry. We want to see private business expand. 
We believe that much of the remaining unemploy- 
ment will disappear as private capital funds are in- 
creasingly employed in productive enterprises. We 
believe that one of the most important ways of achiev- 
ing these ends at this time is to continue progress to- 
ward a balance of the Federal Budget”. 

The economic world was inspired and encouraged by 
that statement. But within a few weeks, the Administra- 
tion was egging on Secretary Ickes and the then Assist- 
ant Attorney General, Robert Jackson, to some bitter at- 
tacks on business men and soon the advocates of spending 
were again in the saddle. 


It is reported that the Secre- 


FUTILE FIGHT 
tary of the Treasury counselled 
MADE BY THE against a resumption of deficit 
spending and a further unbalanc- 
TREASURY HEAD ing of the budget. No doubt he 
made his fight in the privacy of the Cabinet councils. But 
under a responsible system of government he would have 
offered his resignation rather than proceed to be a party 
to the resumption of policies which he had publicly re- 
nounced. Mr. Roosevelt has let him down. He owes no 
further allegiance to the Roosevelt Administration. 

Is it a mistaken pride which prompts public men to hold 
on to Cabinet positions under such conditions? Is the 
post worth holding when convictions are brushed aside 
and recommendations ignored? 

But the same attitude is to be found in Congress. Here, 
too, after a brief show of independence, members of the 
Senate and House surrendered their convictions and 
joined the bandwagon of spending and budget unbalanc- 
ing. A mere command from the White House was enough. 
Even the attempts by specific legislation to prohibit politi- 
cal activity in the use of relief agencies and funds were 
voted down as the Democratic party reveled in its own 
unmorality and defied a lethargic nation to become suf- 
ficiently aroused to take notice of what was happening. 

What is it in the congressional 


DEMOCRATIC 
make-up which causes a man to 


OPPORTUNITY IS care more about his chances for 
NOW GONE reelection than the plaudits of de- 


cent people back home? These 
citizens some day will turn with a wrath unprecedented 
on their so-called representatives—the men who have 
so far forgotten the public interest as to spend bil- 
lions of dollars of taxpayers’ and bank depositors’ money 
in a wild orgy of spending unheard of anywhere else in the 
world except in those nations which have found it neces- 
sary to repudiate their debts by inflating their currency. 

The damage is not irreparable but it is so far-reaching 
that the misery of a price panic and inflation cannot be 
averted unless the Congress which has just committed in 
the name of recovery the crime of spending billions of dol- 
lars is punished at the polls. 

The Democratic party has had its opportunity to bring 
recovery. It has failed. The Republican party had its 
opportunity under the Hoover Administration and was 
thought to have made a terrible blunder when it loaned— 
not spent—a few billions to ward off depression. Those 
loans now have been repaid almost in their entirety but 
the proceeds have been squandered by the Democratic ad- 
ministration. 

The Republican party consists, yes, of reactionary in- 
fluences, and is devoid of a progressive leadership. The 
American custom, however, is to punish the incumbents 
and to hope that the newcomers will take heed of the les- 
sons of the past. 

This writer has no affection for the Republican party as 
such, having always been a Woodrow Wilson Democrat, 
and does not believe that America can have economic re- 
covery unless the Republican party when placed in power 
takes the objectives of the New Deal and, one by one, ap- 
plies a practical method of achieving them. 

The objectives were splendid but the New Deal man- 
handled them and set the clock of social progress back so 
that the new hurdles of a damaged currency and a huge 
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public debt are added to the problems of trying to bring re- 
forms to the underprivileged. 


REPUBLICANS Whatever the Republican 


party’s shortcomings, it is today 


GET CHANCE TO in the same position that the 
BRING UPSWING Democratic party was in during 


1932. The Democrats offered no 
program beyond a conservatively worded platform which 
they promptly proceeded to repudiate. The Democratic 
party merely said then to the nation “Turn out the Repub- 
licans, we can’t be any worse”. 

Today the Republicans can adopt that slogan and say: 
“Turn out the Democrats. Give us a chance—things 
can’t be any worse than they are now. And, besides, the 
American business men—the real job-makers—have 
confidence in us, whereas they do not trust or believe in 
the crowd who have been running things at Washington.” 

The American people voted by 7,000,000 against the 


. Hoover Administration. They felt stimulated when Mr. 


Roosevelt uttered his courageous words during the bank 
holiday of 1933 (which crisis need never to have arisen had 
he been willing to cooperate with the outgoing President). 

The nation stood with Mr. Roosevelt through four 
years because it seemed as if a miracle was going to hap- 
pen—prosperity which had been “just around the corner” 
was seemingly being achieved at last by.a spending spree 
of unparalleled proportions. 

But the economists universally sounded a warning. 
They said the “priming of the pump” was an artificial de- 
vice and would not bring lasting recovery. They predicted 
collapse. And now we are experiencing it. In some busi- 
nesses and industries, the depression is worse than it was 
in 1933. And in the face of all this the Democratic Presi- 
dent and the Democratic Congress vote for another dose 
of artificial stimulants. They have turned a deaf ear to 
the advice of business men, big and little, who suggested 
proposal after proposal of constructive and progressive 
national policy. No longer can the Administration justly 
cry out: “What would you do?” The files at the White 
House and the Department of Commerce are filled with 
suggestions by men of experience—practical but neg- 
lected plans for bringing recovery. 


ISSUE 1S UP TO «Bo the Amucican ponpte 
ore them the issue of votin 

INDEPENDENT confidence or no confidence in re 

VOTERS GROUP Democratic Majority. This pre- 


sents a challenge which in an 
honestly conducted election would permit of only one 
answer. 

But in elections manipulated by relief funds, an inde- 
pendent bloc of voters must arise to assert themselves. 
The independent vote’ of America, disregarding party 
lines, still holds the balance of power. 

Independent voters should pick out for support those 
courageous Democrats who have distinguished themselves 
by refusing to be “rubber stamps.” These men are the 
heroes of the Congress just closed. In the House as well 
as in the Senate they stood by their convictions, defied the 
party Boss, and voted as they believed would benefit the’ 
people as a whole. The names of these independent Dem- 
crats should be made known to local constituents by the 
newspapers. They should be aggressively supported at 
every turn. Republican candidates who have entered the 
race against them should be urged to withdraw in their 
favor. 

These exceptional cases, however, are almost negligible 
in number. It is, after all, the Democratic Majority in both 
houses against which the independent voter must level 
the attack. 

Will the independent voters of America vote “aye” to a 
Congress which has committed the nation to a $12,000,- 
000,000 expenditure and to a further increase in the pub- 


So the American people have 


-lic debt? Or will the independent voters save the coun- 


try from the breakdown of the dollar’s purchasing power? 
Will they consider now the hardships on the middle class 


.and on the poor when the dollar’s value begins its inevi- 


table decline? The time for action by independent voters 
is here. Pride of party, pride of position in public office, 
and pride of ambition are but the sins of a deep selfish- 
ness. Let the independent voters of America organize to 
cleanse their Government of unmorality. 

A vote for a continuance of the Democratic Majority 
means a vote for eventual bankruptcy. 

A vote against the Democratic Majority means recov- 
ery, a new confidence for the job-makers of America—the 
business men who alone can make recovery a reality. 

The issue is before the people now as Congress goes 
home to face an embattled nation. 


























